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all day and all night; may smile at the three-months’ cam¬ 
paign, and talk of summer soldiers. But it should not be 
forgotten that these six regiments were among the pioneers 

of the war. They first sprang to arms, they first shouted the 
battle-cry of freedom, they first stood the shock of battle, 
they baptized the now truly sacred soil of Virginia with 
Indiana blood; and it is their dead who lead the stately but 
sad procession of Indiana’s heroes. 

The laurels won in the West Virginia campaign were 
not divided. The name of Morris does not occur in McClel¬ 
lan’s reports. The nation, rejoiced in its hour of need to 
find a great man, did not criticise nor doubt, but confidingly 
placed the laurel wreath upon the offered head. Morris, who, 
in spite of the restraint laid upon him by his slow and strat* 
egetical superior, had shown himself quick, skilful, and pru¬ 
dent, and had won the greater part of the success unaided, 
made no attempt to gain public attention. He quietly with¬ 
drew to the duties of civil life. His indignant friends ob¬ 
tained for him at length from the seemingly unwilling Gov¬ 
ernment the position of major-general, but could not induce 
its acceptance. As for the privates who were engaged in the 
three-months’ campaign, hundreds of them, brave, intelligent, 
patient men, are still in the war, and are still privates. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

’ RESPONSE TO THE SECOND CALL OF THE PRESIDENT. — TROOPS 
STATIONED IN WEST VIRGINIA. 

After the organization of the six regiments of three-months’ 
men, twenty-nine companies remained in Camp Morton, and 
sixty-eight in different parts of the State, in readiness, and 

begging for acceptance. Governor Morton, convinced that 
the President would call for additional forces, and that the 
State legislature, then in session, would provide by law for 
the organization of troops for the defence of the State, 
issued orders for five regiments of twelve-months’ Volunteers. 
Camps of rendezvous were established in the following 
places: — Twelfth: Camp Morton, Indianapolis; Thirteenth: 
Camp Sullivan, Indianapolis; Fourteenth: Camp Vigo, Terre 
Haute; Fifteenth: Camp Tippecanoe, Lafayette; Sixteenth: 
Camp Wayne, Richmond. 

The State legislature did more than accede to the prop¬ 
osition of Governor Morton. It provided for the employ¬ 
ment of six regiments, and declared that they should be 
subject to the order of the Governor of the State to fill any 
requisition made for troops on Indiana by the President of 
the United States. 

For the Seventeenth a camp of rendezvous was estab¬ 
lished at Camp Morton. Colonel Joseph J. Reynolds was 
appointed brigadier-general. General Reynolds is a citizen 
of Lafayette. He received his education at West Point. 

His name appears attached to the “Army Register of 1.840,” 

in conformity with a regulation requiring the names of five 
of the most distinguished cadets to be reported for this pur¬ 
pose at each annual examination. The legislature also made 
a law for the organization of the militia, and divided the 
militia into two classes — sedentary, and active. The seden¬ 
tary militia comprised all persons liable to bear arms under 
the State constitution, except those enrolled in the active 
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militia. The active militia, called also the home legion, con¬ 
sisted of all such citizens between the ages of eighteen and 

forty-five as should enroll themselves and take the oath 
of allegiance to the United States and the State of Indiana. 
The State furnished these persons with qrms, equipments, 
and ammunition, and paid the expenses of drills. When 
called into active service, they were to receive the same pay 
as corresponding grades in the United States Army. They 
were to provide themselves with uniforms similar to that of 
the United States troops, and on being taken into the ser¬ 
vice of the General Government, were to receive compensa¬ 
tion for the cost of their uniform. 

On the 3d of May the President issued a proclamation, 
calling for Volunteer forces to serve three years or during 
the war. Four regiments were assigned to Indiana, accom¬ 
panied by an earnest injunction to the Governor to call for 
no more; or if more were already called for, to reduce the 
number by discharge. 

The second call of the President, and also the first, were 
no doubt limited by the want of arms; as, while Southern 
traitors were occupying positions in the United States Gov¬ 
ernment, the armories in the Northern States had been almost 
stripped, and the contents sent South. On the 19th of April, 
fifteen thousand muskets in Harper’s Ferry Armory had been 
destroyed, to prevent their falling into the hands of the Con¬ 
federates; and the Springfield Armory, the only other de¬ 
pendence, was capable of producing only about twenty-five 
thousand muskets annually. Much time must necessarily 
elapse before arms could be brought from Europe. In addi¬ 
tion to the want of arms, the President and his Council were 
greatly embarrassed by the continued discovery of traitors in 
high places, and by the state of the treasury, which was pur¬ 
posely reduced to bankruptcy by the preceding administration* 

In pursuance of the orders from the War Department, the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Seventeenth regiments 
were transferred to the United States service in an incomplete 
state. Governor Morton’s policy of getting Indiana’s quota 
for three years accepted before any attempt was made to re¬ 
organize the three-months’ men, prevented the confusion that 
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prevailed among the Volunteers of one of the neighboring 
States, the Governor of which commenced to form the three- 

years’ regiments from the three-months’ troops; and had also 
the effect of giving to Indiana six more regiments than 
would otherwise, have been allotted to the State. The 
Twelfth and Sixteenth embraced all who declined to enter 
the United States service for three years. 

Before the close of the three months, the Thirteenth was 
already in the field and actively engaged. The colonel of 
this regiment, Jeremiah Sullivan, was a young man, little 
more than thirty years old, but had served some time in the 
navy, and learned there the importance and value of disci¬ 
pline, — a lesson now to be put in practice to the advantage 
of himself and others. He arrived in Indianapolis from Madi¬ 
son, and reported to Governor Morton, with a company of one 
hundred and two men, the Thursday after the fall of Sumter. 
He was appointed commandant of a post, and engaged in 
disciplining Volunteers, until, on the 4th of July, he left In¬ 
dianapolis as Colonel of the Thirteenth. Having arrived at 
Buckhannon on the 8th, and the next day reached McClellan’s 
camp, twelve miles east, the regiment was in time to join in 
Rosecrans’s morning-walk over the rocks of Rich Mountain. 
In the engagement with Colonel Pegram’s rear, the Thirteenth 
bore the hottest of the enemy’s fire, and suffered loss in pro¬ 
portion. Seven men were killed on this their first battle-field, 
and just seven days after their hopeful farewell to home. 
They were buried with tenderness and care. Their graves 
were covered with green sod, and marked with slabs inscribed 
with name and age. A simple and transitory tribute, — but 
their memory will ever be kept green. 

The Fourteenth and Fifteenth regiments followed in the 
wake of the Thirteenth as far as McClellan’s camp. These 
two regiments were made up respectively of Volunteers from 
the western, southwestern, and northern portions of the State. 
The colonel of the Fourteenth was Nathan Kimball, a grad¬ 
uate of Asbury University, and a physician in Loogootee. 
He was a captain in the Second Indiana regiment in the 
Mexican War, and distinguished himself in the battle of 
Buena - Vista by the skill with which, during the retreat* he 
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brought off his men in company form, and the coolness and 
nravery with which he conducted them back to the battle¬ 
field, and fought with them daring the day. When Colonel 
Bowles, who had given the disgraceful order to retreat, made 
his appearance at dress-parade after the court martial, the 
spirited captain refused to be inspected by him, and marched 
his men off the parade-ground. He was court-martialled for 
this offence, but his sword was soon returned to him. 

The colonel of the Fifteenth was George D. Wagner, from 
Pine Village, a man of energy and nerve, who with few 
early advantages had made his way to a prominent place in 
the State Senate, and was President of the State Board of 
Agriculture. 

During the 12th of July, all McClellan’s by no means in¬ 
significant army stood ready for battle, awaiting the concerted 
signal, — the sound of firing from the rear of Pegram’s camp. 
They waited in vain, and moved only when a messenger 
from Rosecrans brought information of the defeat and flight 
of the enemy. General McClellan then took up the line of 
march to Beverly, which place he made his head-quarters 
until called to a wider field. About the same time Rosecrans 
went towards the Kanawha, which the Rebel General Wise 
was threatening, and which was important as commanding 
the road to Cumberland Gap and to loyal East Tennessee. 

The Fourteenth and Fifteenth were left almost alone 
guarding the Staunton turnpike from Beverly to Cheat 
Mountain Pass, fifteen miles east. In a few days they re¬ 
ceived a reinforcement of a company of Rangers, and a day 
later welcomed their new General. 

General Reynolds had no staff and no body-guard. A 
member of General Morris’s staff, Dr. Fletcher, formerly fife- 
major of the Sixth, expressed his desire to remain, and was 
at once transferred to the new General’s staff, which he might 
be said to form, as for a while there was no other member. 

1 The company of cavalry known as the Bracken Rangers 
offered itself to the General Government at the beginning 
of the war, under the President’s call for Volunteers; and 
also to the State of Indiana, under an act of the legislature, 
passed at the extra session, held in the spring. 
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The policy of the General Government was not then to 
raise any but infantry regiments; and the State authorities 
declined to organize a force as provided by the act of the 
legislature. In the early part of June, instructions came 
from the War Department to have two companies of cav¬ 
alry immediately organized and prepared for the field. On 
the receipt of these orders, Captain Bracken recruited his 
company, and went into Camp Murphy. Such was the 
enthusiasm in the formation of this company, that men too 
late to find a vacancy offered from ten to two hundred dol¬ 
lars for the situation of private. 

July 19th, the company left Indianapolis. The citizens 
of Ohio were not yet tired of cheering, and the passage 
through that State was, as usual, like a triumphal proces¬ 
sion. Although it was midnight when the .train reached 
Dayton, thousands stood ready with a joyful greeting and 
more substantial evidences of consideration. At Webster, 
between fifty and sixty prisoners, taken at various places, 
were put under their charge and conducted by them to Bev¬ 
erly. While on the route an incident occurred showing the 
dangers to which travellers and trains are frequently exposed. 
In a narrow part of the road they, met a train of wagons, 
and the horses attached to a wagon containing fifteen pris¬ 
oners became unmanageable and plunged off the road, up¬ 
setting and dragging another wagon down the bluff. Tum¬ 
bling and rolling, horses and drivers, prisoners and wagons, 
fell twenty feet together, without breaking a bone. 

On their arrival at Beverly, the prisoners took an oath not 
to bear arms against the United States Government, and 
were released. Many of them immediately left for Staunton, 
some not without returning thanks for the kind treatment 
they had received. 

The battles of Laurel Hill, Rich Mountain, and Garrick’s 
Ford bad driven the Rebels out of Western Virginia, and 
beyond the Cheat Mountain Range. The army of General 

Reynolds, being only an army of occupation, was divided 
into three camps, forming an almost equilateral triangle, with 
a mountain bridle-path forming the base line between the. 
Elk Water and the Summit The Staunton turnpike finds 
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its way through Cheat Pass; and a branch-road, connecting 
Huntersville on the east with Huttonville, a village of some 

half-dozen houses situated directly in the pass ou the west, 
runs a few miles to the south through Elk Water Pass. 

General Reynolds established his head-quarters in the field, 
near Huttonville, and retained at this point the Thirteenth, 
and nearly half the Bracken Rangers. A small detachment of 
the latter was sent under Lieutenant Bassett to Elk Water, 
with the Fifteenth. Colonel Kimball, with the Fourteenth, 
already had possession of the Summit. Captain Bracken, 
with the remainder of his company, was also sent to the 
Summit The Third Ohio, and batteries, consisting in all 
of about fourteen guns, were about equally divided among 
the camps. The whole force consisted of a little more than 
four thousand. The Summit and Elk Water, by the wagon- 
road, were eighteen miles apart; Huttonville, between them, 
was nearer the latter. 

The Bracken Rangers were not again together on duty 
until the following February. Being the only company of 
mounted men attached to the brigade during most of this 
time, their duty as scouts, videttes, guards, and messengers 
was constant, laborious, and dangerous. No expedition or 
reconnoissance went out from any of the camps without 
being accompanied by a detachment of Bracken’s cavalry, 
generally under command of a commissioned officer. The 
character of the country through which they were operating 
made it impossible to move off the travelled road, and ren¬ 
dered scouting on horseback extremely dangerous. At night, 
if not on duty, standing picket with horse in hand or mounted, 
they slept in their blankets, on pine or other boughs cut for 
the purpose. Such was their mode of life, and such it 
still is. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

GUAKDING THE MOUNTAIN PASSES. 

General Reynolds was fully aware of the responsibil¬ 
ity of his position, as warden of West Virginia, and he 

immediately fell to work at the intrenchments. Both pri¬ 
vates and officers lustily plied spade and axe until this trin¬ 
ity of strongholds seemed invplnerable to any but an im¬ 
mensely superior force. The fortifications on the Summit 
were built where the road makes an abrupt descent on both 
sides, having no level land on top. The tall white pines, 
which here grow very close together, were cut down for 
several acres, — the branches partially lopped and stripped, 
and the trees arranged around the camp, with the points 
out Inside of this felled tin a strong wall of logs was 
built, and a deep ditch Breastworks were thrown 

across the road on either side, in a line with the fortifications, 
and furnished with cannon, which on the east could sweep 
the approach more than a mile. In the rear of the fortifi¬ 
cations 'there was no opening in the forest, except, at the 
distance of a mile or two, an old road, long abandoned and 
almost forgotten. The fortifications of Elk Water spanned 
the valley, which was about three hundred yards wide. They 
consisted of a deep and wide trench, and an embankment 
thrown up with a regular gradation, that the men might 
step up, shoot, and step back to load, in entire security. At 
the ends of the embankment were pieces on batteries ranging 

diagonally across the valley. The projector was Lieutenant. 

Colonel Owen. 

On a fair day, a veil of blue mist hangs from two mas¬ 
sive peaks at the head of the passes, spreads over the jagged 
outlines, north, east, and south, and lies along the rounded 
western hills which guard the valley of the Tygart. A small 
stream, showing in its sweet, transparent water the speckled 
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mountain-trout and the white pebbles on its bottom, gives 
its name, the Elk, to the southern pass. A mile and a quar* 

ter east of the Sumfnit, the dark cold Cheat dashes along 
its solitary and pine - bordered way to the Monongahela. 
Summer never tarries long in the mountain - valleys, and 
winter is always hovering over the mountain-tops. Even in 
August snow sometimes falls. In this cold, rugged, yet pict¬ 
uresque and beautiful region our soldiers were destined to 
remain many months. General Lee had collected Garnett’s 
scattered forces immediately after their escape, and so added 
to them that in August he had an army of sixteen thousand. 
He fortified a position which nature had already made strong, 
on the Staunton road, as it ascends the leghanies; and sat 
down cautiously to watch his foes upon the mountains in his 
front. Lee is accredited by Pollard, the Southern historian, 
with a “ pious horror of guerrillas.” However this may be, 
our troops are confident that a regularly organized body of 
bushwhackers, numbering five hundred, was connected with 
his army, and that, though not acknowledged, they reported 
to somebody. Their leader was Jim Gum, a man whose 
appearance was suggestive of Lord Monboddo’s theory of 
the origin of mankind. His matted, tangled locks, wander- 
ing eyes, and claw-like fingers, — the mournful expression 
which settled on his face when he was inactive, — were all 
like those of some wild, shy, vicious, mountain-creature. 

The laurel, growing like a dense hedge close to the path 
and the roadside, afforded a hiding-place and safe retreat 
to the guerrilla. The teamster on the wagon which carried 
stores or mail to and from Beverly, Philippi, and Webster; 
the cavalry escort of an expedition sent out to buy forage; 
the picket at his distant post; the sentinel on duty, not out; 
of sight of camp; fell victims to the sure aim of the stealthy 
murderer. 

On the 9th of August, three cavalry men came dashing 

into the camp on the Summit, with the information, that, 
as they, with two other horsemen and one infantry man, 
were driving cattle along the Staunton road toward the 
Summit, they had been fired on from the bushes. Unable 
to turn out of the road with their horses, and unable even 
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to see the enemy, they had fled, leaving three of their num¬ 
ber, bleeding, on the ground. Exactly such an incident had 
occurred the day but one before, except that two men in¬ 
stead of three had fallen. In consequence, the blast which 

roused the camp explained itself. With no. delay, cavalry 
and infantry followed Colonel Kimball, and traced the steps 
of the returned party. They had proceeded about four 
miles, when they met another party, bringing to camp two 
prisoners taken the day before, near the place of the attack. 
Colonel Kimball demanded of the prisoners — a sulky, almost 
idiotic-looking couple —the number and whereabouts of their 
gang. They refused to answer, — a right which all prisoners 
but bushwhackers have. Colonel Kimball wasted a few 
words in exhortations, a few more in threats; then, exasper¬ 
ated beyond endurance, raised his pistol and fired. In the 
words of one of the Rangers, u Then and there, in question¬ 
ing them, the Colonel shot one of the prisoners, in order to ' 
make him talk. After which proceeding the prisoner talked, 
and was immediately cared for by a surgeon.” The wound 
was not severe. This man was a murderer, and was cap¬ 
tured as he lay in wait for assassination. As a partisan 
ranger or bushwhacker, he was an outlaw. Yet the gener¬ 
ous and conscientious Kimball would surely not have fired 
on an unarmed prisoner, who had not yet received a trial, 
had he not been greatly exasperated and excited. 

A mile or two farther, the three wounded men were found 
lying in the road. The guerrillas had appeared, after their 
comrades had left, and had fired again on one, Harry Cheyne, 
adding a second to his already mortal wound. They were 
taken up and carried carefully to camp. One died that night; 
another in two days; the third, Harry Cheyne, lay in the hos¬ 
pital on the mountain, until he was carried in a litter by his 
comrades to Beverly, where he lingered two months, an un¬ 
complaining sufferer. His fellcyv-soldiers still speak of him 
affectionately and sorrowfully. They repeat that he had no 
hard feelings towards anybody but the man who shot him 
after he was down. 

Only where the power of the United States Government 
was forcibly felt, that is, only where guerrillas were seized 
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and punished without fail, did this sort of warfare become 
less prevalent 

General Lee is a strategist, disinclined to bold and dashing 
movements, averse to bloodshed, and fond of planning. He 
proposed to surround and entrap the Union troops; and to 
accomplish his purpose, divided his forces, sending fifteen hun¬ 
dred men, under Colonel Rust of Arkansas, along the road 
to the northern pass, while he himself crept toward Elk 
Water. While the former should keep the Summit engaged, 
the latter was to reach the rear and force the three camps, 
one after the other, to surrender. 

As the opposing forces were daily brought nearer, recon¬ 
noitring parties frequently, and at many different points, 
came in contact. The immense forest, the ragged rocks, the 
winding course of the two roads and of the few by-paths, 
by obscuring an approach or an encampment, sometimes 
brought on unexpected engagements, and were conducive to 
unanticipated successes. One exhilarating day in August, 
a day inviting to adventure, Captain Hill of the Twenty- 
Fourth Ohio, which had lately been added to the little army, 
and Captain Thomson of the Fourteenth Indiana, left the 
Summit with about two hundred men, and advanced along 
the Staunton road two miles beyond our pickets. Here 
they spent the night At dawn they renewed their march, 
although they were now almost within the enemy’s outposts. 
Journeying along the still mountain road, they examined every 
opening and every ravine. Wherever on their return they 
might be cut off, they left a small force. At Hanging Rock, 
a dangerous point at the crossing of the Greenbrier, they left 
ten men, and pushed across the shallow stream with the re¬ 
mainder of their number, now about thirty. A drizzling rain 
and a heavy mist hid the mountains and obscured the valleys. 
They saw but a short distance before them, and came unex¬ 
pectedly upon the Rebel pickets. Taking advantage of the 
mist, which concealed, if it did not magnify their number, 
they boldly attacked the pickets, drove them in, and captured 
three cavalry horses with equipments. They also captured a 
guard, quartered at a house on the roadside. Audaciously 
pressing onward, they turned a spur of the hill and came in 
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fall view of a thousand or more white tents, — infantry form, 
ing in line of march, and cavalry moving in the meadow be¬ 
low to intercept their retreat. One glance was sufficient. 

The thirty-two invaders of Rebel territory turned their back 
to the foe, and with the steady tread of men and the rapid 
tramp of horses behind them, reached and passed Hanging 
Rock, which the ten pickets were preparing to defend from a 
body of cavalry approaching by another route. Suspecting 
an ambush, the enemy at this point stopped the pursuit 

General Lee considered the attainment of the position 
he had planned by far the most difficult part of his under¬ 
taking; and when, after almost incredible exertions in the 
ascent of precipitous heights, and almost exhausting endur¬ 
ance of cold, he succeeded in planting himself on both sides 
of Elk Water, and Colonel Rust gained the crags of Cheat, 
he hoped to catch in his open hand the fruits of success. 
The brave spirits within the mountain fortifications were 
not prepared to succumb, the less so as they were not aware 
of the immense superiority in numbers of Lee’s army. Since 
the middle of August, reinforcements, consisting of the Sev¬ 
enteenth Indiana and several Ohio regiments, had been re¬ 
ceived. General Reynolds now moved his head-quarters and 
all his available force to Elk Water, and prepared for a vigor¬ 
ous defence. The troops had every confidence in tbeir Gen¬ 
eral, their cause, and themselves, and saw the gathering and 
thickening dangers with delight. 

During the second week in September, the mountains 
swarmed with Confederates. They were in front and in the 
rear; to the right and to the left General Reynolds kept 
up constant skirmishing, kept men sleeping in the trenches, 
and the Rangers with their horses saddled and bridled. 

September 8th, Sunday, Lieutenant-Colonel Owen, with 
two hundred and twenty-five infantry and four dragoons, 
to be used as messengers, was ordered by Colonel Wagner 
to proceed along the turnpike until he should meet the enemy, 
but to bring on no general engagement. The first night one 
half of the command slept on their arms, while the other 
half kept guard. They made no fires and preserved entire 
silence. Before daylight, they resumed their advance. They 
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carefully examined both sides of the road; nevertheless they 
came so suddenly and so close upon a troop of Confeder¬ 
ates, that a private of the Fifteenth, almost before he was 
aware, was engaged in a hand-to-hand scuffle. It was im¬ 
possible to avoid an engagement, and Colonel Owen ordered 
his men to fire by sections, then to countermarch, re-form, and 
load in the rear. A brisk but brief action followed. A num¬ 
ber of prisoners was taken. Not a man was lost. The 
prisoners represented their camp to consist of eight thousand 
men. 

Monday, Colonel Wagner ordered Captain Templeton, of 
the Fifteenth, to advance with two companies eight miles 
along the Huntersville road, and hold a point four miles from 
the enemy’s camp. Major Christopher of the Sixth Ohio, 
with a hundred men, was placed in the rear, as a support. 
Wednesday morning, Captain Templeton’s pickets were 
driven in. He sent for reinforcements^ Colonel Wagner im¬ 
mediately sent the left wing of the Fifteenth, with Major 
Wood, and orders still to hold the position; but when in a 
short time a scout, who had been posted three miles to the 
east, reported a column of two thousand moving with the 
evident intention of cutting off Captain Templeton and 
Major Christopher, Colonel Y^ a g ner sent orders for the 
entire force to fall back instantly. 

Wednesday night, Captain Coon, of the Fourteenth, was 
ordered to guard the bridle-path leading from Cheat Summit 
to Elk Water, a distance of seven miles. Taking with him 
sixty men, he left the sleeping camp on the Summit and 
proceeded down the mountain. Near midnight, finding the 
darkness so great as to render the woods impenetrable, the 
scouts bivouacked; but rousing at dawn, they set about 
their duty. During the same night General Lee had thrown 
into these same woods three regiments; and Colonel Rust, 
from his position in front, two regiments. These were now 
making their way to the right and rear of Cheat Mountain, 
and by this time were on every side of Captain Coon’s com¬ 
pany of scouts. Nothing however suggested danger, except 
the aspect of a farm-house, which, although known to be oc¬ 
cupied the day before, was now closed and deserted. Cap- 
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tain Coon halted and sent two men forward. They returned 
and reported traces of six horses. A corporal, with four men, 

was immediately sent to reconnoitre more closely. The 
little squad crossed a narrow meadow, entered a wood, and 
commenced ascending a hill, before either sight or sound 
occurred to confirm suspicion. When half-way up the height, 
a salute of twenty or thirty muskets gave the required intel¬ 
ligence, brought the squad to a stand, and started Captain 
Coon forward. Several hundred muskets from the rocks 
above forced a retreat behind the steep bank of a small 
stream. From this shelter, Captain Coon and his company 
fired for a short time in safety, and with great effect; but 
by the threat of a flanking movement on the part of the 
enemy, they were driven back to several piles of logs. Here 
again there was a stand, and hot firing; again there was a 
threatened flanking movement, and again a retreat. 

The great body of the Rebels, following the deserted road, 
had unobserved come between the Summit and the outposts, 
and concealed themselves within a few feet of the highway, 
waiting for sufficient light to c *>le them to make an attack. 
Not half a mile from c they seized the supply - train, 
which left every morning at daylight and returned every after¬ 
noon with provisions.- Shortly after, a single Ranger, going 
to his post, discovered the train without drivers and horses, 
and gave the alarm. Colonel Kimball, with twenty officers 
and two companies of the Fourteenth, Captains Williamson 
and Brooks, repaired to the spot to reconnoitre. Discover¬ 
ing the enemy, yet unconscious of his strength, he opened 
fire. He soon saw that he was opposed by a very large num¬ 
ber; nevertheless he ordered his men to hold their ground, 
and had the pleasure of seeing the whole force of the enemy 
throw aside guns, clothing, and everything that impeded 
progress, and fly. Small scouting parties, at different points, 
engaged the enemy under the same misunderstanding as to 
numbers. The boldness of these little parties misled the 
Confederates. They supposed themselves discovered, and 
were the more easily intimidated. 

Meantime Captain Higgins, of the Twenty-fourth Ohio, 
with ninety men, was out in search of Captain Coon. While 
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pressing through the woods they received a volley from a 
hundred guns. Two or three volleys were exchanged; but 

Major Harrow, of the Fourteenth, coming up with two com¬ 
panies, and learning from prisoners the number in front, 
drew in the men and posted them, as advance guard, two 
miles nearer camp. Late in the day, Captain Coon and the 
larger portion of his men came in. They were torn and 
scratched by briers, and wet from wading numerous streams. 
They bad been almost throttled by vines, had lost their hats 
and their shoes, and bore in their whole appearance evidence 
that they had barely escaped with their lives. Their com¬ 
rades, now fully aware of the dangers they had endured and 
bad escaped, greeted them with cheers and even tears of sur¬ 
prise and joy. 

Lieutenant Junod, Company E, Fourteenth Indiana, at a 
picket station east of the Summit, with a force of thirty-five 
men, was attacked by five hundred. Junod was killed; as 
was also a private, George Winder. All the others escaped. 
One saved himself by throwing up his hands and falling as 
if lifeless. • 

In another warm engagement on the west, thirty were able 
to keep a position against several thousand. The same day, 
Thursday, early in the morning, General Reynolds despatched 
Britz and Pulver, two of the Bracken Rangers, and a tele¬ 
graphic operator, with orders to Colonel Kimball. Not more 
than a mile from Elk Water, the messengers were warned 
by pickets of hidden danger along the bridle-path. Glimpses 
of horses, tied in thickets, confirmed report and suspicion; but 
Britz, who carried the despatches, was resolved to proceed. 
His comrades contended that to return would be in accord¬ 
ance with orders. Britz would hear no argument. “ Go 
back, if you will,” he said, “ but the first obstacle shall not 
turn me from what I have undertaken. I’ll go on if it cost 
me my life!” With that, he put spurs to his horse, and 
the spirited animal sprang up the broken path. Unwilling 
to desert their daring comrade, yet unwilling to proceed, the 
others followed more slowly. Suddenly the sound of rifles 
from behind the thickets! Rifles of the unseen foe! The 
bold Britz fell, shot through the head, and dead on the instant 
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In turning, the telegrapher’s horse stumbled and rolled down 
a steep declivity, crashing through bush and brier at least a 

hundred feet. Two days after, the man came into camp, 
unhurt. 

Alarmed for the safety of Colonel Kimball, General Rey¬ 
nolds determined to force communication with the Summit, 
and he ordered the Second Virginia and the Third Ohio to 
cut their way by the path, and the Thirteenth to do the 
Barae by the road. The two commands started at three on 
Tuesday morning. They met with no opposition, and arrived 
at the Summit to find the catnp rejoicing over the repulse 
of what was supposed to be mere reconnoitring parties. 

On this same day, Captain Stough, of the Nineteenth, had 
a sharp engagement with a small number of horsemen, and 
carried from the field the body of an officer shot by Sergeant 
Lieber. That dead officer was a handsome man; but it was 
not his robust beauty and strength, lying in the helplessness of 
death, that hushed the group gathered around him in camp; 
it was his name—Washii >n. The dead man was John 
A. Washington, whp made the burial-place of the Father of 
his Country a thing of merchandise. His treason was in 
accordance with his character, yet it was not in accordance 
with the laws of nature: — 

.“For not at once 

Begets a house, a demigod, or monster ; 

Only a line of evil or of noble 

Brings forth at last the wretch to curse, or him 

Who showers blessings.”* 

Men, rough in speech and thought, were conscious of the 
unfitness of his name. “ What will George say to John when 
he goes up ? ” one asked of a comrade. “ John will never go 
up,” replied the other, gravely. 

Saturday and Sunday very strong forces attempted flank 

*.“ Denn es erzeugt nicht gleich 

Ein Haus den Halbgott noch das Ungeheuer; 

Erst eine Reihe Boser oder Guter 

Bringt endlich das Entsetzen, bringt die Freude 

Der Welt hervor.” 


Goethe's Jphigenie auf Tauris . 
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movements, but with no better success than on the preced¬ 
ing day. General Lee then gathered up his troops and 
retired, his rear completely routed on the retreat by the Thir¬ 
teenth Indiana. The roads were left full of knapsacks, guns, 
and other proofs of the fatigue and alarm of the Confederates. 

Seldom has a plan, so well laid as that of General Lee, 
so well and boldly carried out to the very last stage, failed 
so completely. 

The mountains were climbed, the rear of the Union camps 

was gained; the camps were surrounded, and attacked re¬ 
peatedly from every quarter. Lee’s force was overwhelming 
in numbers; yet he could find no vulnerable point, and did 
not succeed in gaining a single salute from the batteries 
within the intrenchments. The communication between the 
camps was obstructed but one day. His failure was no dis¬ 
credit to him. It was due alone to the sleepless vigilance 
of General Reynolds and his officers, and the number and the 
daring of the scouting parties. Meeting armed men at every 
turn and at every step of advance, the Confederates imag¬ 
ined their number discovered, and their enemy in force; 
while the Federal troops in almost every instance^ supposed 
themselves engaging small scouting parties, and were re¬ 
joiced rather than elated at the series of victories. 

Colonel Kimball had lost popularity since he had been 
among the mountains, from an unfortunate use of the word 
“ machine,” which, in insisting upon the necessity of discipline, 
he had applied to the soldier. To the Volunteer, fresh from 
the unrestrained and independent life of the American cit¬ 
izen, the term was suggestive only of the slavish life and 
character of the European soldier, and was, in consequence, 
inexpressibly distasteful. Probably no overt act on the part 
of one in authority, and certainly no word, could have been 
equally offensive. But in the hour of danger, Colonel Kim¬ 
ball showed himself so skilful in plan, so prompt in action, 
so watchful, so brave, and so regardless of his own comfort 
and safety, that the Volunteers, as generous in acknowledg¬ 
ing merit as they were jealous of an invasion of personal 
dignity, not only forgave the obnoxious term, but gave to 
the Colonel the most hearty admiration and confidence. 
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Our loss in the engagements was singularly small — nine 
killed, two missing, and sixty prisoners. The killed from 
Indiana, besides those already mentioned, were two of the 
Fourteenth and two of the Fifteenth. 

The ambulance, sent to bring in the remains of Junod and 
Winder, returned empty; the affectionate sharers of their dan¬ 
ger insisting on carrying the dead in their arms. 

The funeral ceremonies were performed the day of Lee’s 
retreat. The scene was solemn and was rendered peculiarly 
impressive by the unusual circumstances and surroundings,— 
the tall dark firs and hoary rocks,' the piercing wail of the 
trumpet and fife, the parting salute over the graves, and above 
all that strange feeling of nearness to the Unseen, which comes 
oftener and more thrillingly to the sojourner on the moun¬ 
tain-top than to the inhabitant of the plain. 

Successful as was General Reynolds’s repulse of Lee, he 
was convinced of the necessity of reinforcements, and ear-^ 
nestly represented his need to Governor Morton and to the 
War Department Without waiting for orders from the 
Department, Governor Morton immediately sent to his aid 
the Seventh and Ninth Indiana, which were barely organized. 
When Milroy received orders to move, the regiment was not 
full, but he obtained permission to complete the number from 
the Twenty-eighth Indiana, which was recruiting at the same 
place. Orders from the War Department came the day after 
the regiments left. 

During the latter part of September and the first of Octo¬ 
ber, the light showers, common to all mountain regions, gave 
place to furious storms. Quiet brooks, which in summer 
wind their rippling way around the rocks, and gently wash 
the bared roots of pine and oak, now tore rocks and trees 
from their foothold or dashed over them, sweeping along every 
less firm obstacle. Summer breezes became roaring, howling, 
shrieking blasts. The motionless mist was swept away by 
a dull, driving army of clouds. 

The night of September 27th was fearful. Rain fell in 
torrents. The blast through the narrow gorge of Elk WateT 
was like the pealing of a gigantic trumpet. The trembling 
tents started from their foundations. The Elk rose, and 
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dashed down a great part of the fortifications, ana threat¬ 
ened to carry away blankets, clothing, and men. 

None were so exposed in these autumn storms as the pickets 
at their distant and solitary posts. A little party of soldiers 
sometimes watched for days together in some untravelled 
bridle-path or on some ledge of rocks, where the stillness of 
day was not less than that of night, and was never broken 
except by the rattle of the creeping snake, the stealthy step 
of the mountain-fox, or the cry of some more savage animal. 
The squirrel and rabbit live in milder regions; birds also seek 
a warmer climate. There could be few severer tests of physf- 
cal courage than the dreary beat of these distant sentinels. 
One night, a single Ranger was riding along the mountain, 
through a forest which added its shade to the darkness of 
a moonless and cloudy sky. Unable to see, and therefore 
unable to pick his way, he proceeded slowly, his horse’s hoofs, 
^now crushing, a dead limb, now starting a loose stone, alone 
breaking the stillness. Suddenly a rustle, a gleam, the quick 
springing and trampling of feet! Almost before the thought 
of bushwhackers could form itself, a line of motionless fig¬ 
ures stood before him. That creeping, icy terror, which in a 
moment of awful danger is not unknown to the stoutest 
heart, froze his blood. He waited the deadly click of the 
rifle. A minute, and no sound ; another, still no sound. 
Then, to the equal amazement and relief of horseman and 
horse, the foe turned, and swiftly leaping back into the forest, 
revealed a body of startled deer. 

The storms of September converted the turnpikes into long 
and deep stretches of mud; and wagons were three and even 
four days coming from Webster, fifty miles, whence all army 
stores and mail-matter were brought. Government horses 
suffered sadly, drivers, in their impatience, neglecting alike 
the dictates of humanity and honesty. 

With the first week of October, the storms passed away; 
and the sun — shining over forests lighted up with the glo¬ 
rious hues of autumn, the dying leaf only the more brilliant 
from its proximity to the fadeless needle of the evergreen — 
revealed a magnificence double that of summer. 

During the summer and the greater part of the fall, the 
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troops suffered for want of proper clothing. They had 
scarcely built their fortifications before they felt the necessity 

of a warmer dress, July though it was. General Reynolds 
sent a requisition for overcoats, but it received no attention. 
A second requisition met with no better success. He applied 
to Governor Morton, but it was long before even Governor 
Morton was able to elicit anything but despatches from neg¬ 
lectful officials. Agents asserted that clothing had been 
bought; clothiers, that it had been sold; railroad-men, that 
it had passed over the road. The information and reports 
dfeemed satisfactory and accurate. But no clothing reached 
the Cheat Mountains, and no railroad official could ever trace 
its route. Three messengers, sent on an exploring expedition, 
returned unsuccessful. A fourth, while burrowing in a ware¬ 
house on the Kanawha, to his surprise and delight, came 
upon several boxes of United States uniforms. They had 
been soaked in a freshet, and had lain until they had rotted, ^ 
and were now useless. But the discovery added the impetus 
of hope to the search. More boxes were found. Yet thou¬ 
sands of suits were not discovered and not accounted for. 
Though there never has been an exposure of all the cir¬ 
cumstances, it is certain that greedy men caused much suf¬ 
fering to our faithful and patient soldiers that summer and 
fall. 

During the search and investigation, the Volunteers con¬ 
tinued their acquaintance with mountain breezes and storms, 
their tatters flying like flags, their blue fingers showing the 
grip of ague, and their bare feet steadily pursuing the guard’s 
rough round. Not until November was passing into De¬ 
cember did rags yield to whole and comfortable garments. 
He who would rob our Government or our soldiers, is capa¬ 
ble of any crime, and incapable of any virtue. 

General Lee went to the Kanawha region, immediately 
after his unsuccessful attempt upon the Federal fortifications, 
and left General H. R. Jackson with a large force strongly 
intrenched ten or twelve miles southeast of Cheat Mountain 
Summit, on a series of natural terraces, which form the slope 
of one of the Alleghany Mountains, and which offer an ex¬ 
traordinarily advantageous position for defence. The valley at 
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the base of this slope is almost oval in form, encircled by hills, 

and terminated at the northwest extremity by the Cheat Moun¬ 
tain, on the Summit of which had so long been Colonel Kim¬ 
ball’s head-quarters. Its width varies from two miles to 
half a mile; its direct length, from the foot of one range to 
the foot of the other, is little more than six miles. At the base 
of the Cheat the road crosses a branch of the Greenbrier; at 
the foot of the Alleghany it crosses the Greenbrier. On the 
road at the river-crossing stood a tavern called the u Travel¬ 
ler’s Repose,” and at a little distance a mill. The fortifica¬ 
tions began immediately behind these houses, the mill-race 
serving as a moat for parts of two sides, and extended into 
the forest which crowned the Summit and which stretched 
down to the water’s edge, completely concealing a great part 
of the defences, especially on the left flank. Particulars in 
regard to the position and strength of this camp, called Camp 
Bartow, were unknown to General Reynolds, and, as the val¬ 
ley was held by Rebel pickets, their line extending to the very 
base of the Cheat, could be obtained only by a reconnoissance 
in force. 

In consequence, he determined, in the latter part of Septem¬ 
ber, to make an armed reconnoissance, and sent the Ninth 
and Fifteenth in advance from Elk Water to the Summit. 
The commencement of the expedition was not auspicious. 
Having been ordered not to encumber themselves with bag¬ 
gage, the men were without tents, and, during four days’ 
detention on the bleak Summit, were exposed, entirely 
unsheltered, to fiercely inclement weather. Crouching amid 
rocks and brush, in water and mud, they endured a rain which 
poured down forty-eight hours without a moment’s cessation. 
The cold was so bitter, and the want of sleep so exhausting, 
that some of those brave and patient men, uninured as they 
yet were to hardship, wept like children ; and the officers, 
Milroy especially, full of affectionate concern and sympathy, 
often felt their own eyes blinded with tears during those ter¬ 
rible hours. A number sank under the exposure and were 
carried to the hospital. The suffering was not confined to 
the men,— 1 several horses and mules died from the cold. 

At midnight of October 2d, the movement towards Green- 
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brier began. The force consisted of about five thousand : 
three Ohio regiments, two batteries, and a part of a third; 
three cavalry companies, Bracken’s Indiana, Greenfield’s Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Robinson’s Ohio; and the Seventh, Ninth, 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Seventeenth Indiana. 
The four last-named regiments had been greatly reduced by 
exposure, hard service, and sickness. In September, when 
Lee made his onset, the few sick threw down their blankets, 
snatched up their guns, and ran from the hospitals to the 
ranks; but now about half the men, as they were roused at 
midnight, lay and listened to the heavy tread of the depart¬ 
ing force with only a languid interest. The Ninth led the 
advance. The night was dark. The march was in silence, 
except when trees had to be chopped v from the road. At 
daylight they arrived at the bridge over the north branch of 
the Greenbrier, about four miles from the Confederate Camp. 
A lively skirmish took place here between Confederate pickets 
and two companies of the advance. One of the Ninth was 
killed, and another slightly wounded. The pickets retreated 
rapidly; and the Ninth dashed after them, not stopping 
until ordered to halt, within two miles of the Rebel camp, 
for the artillery. 

The front of Camp Bartow was hidden from view by a 
densely wooded hillock, which in its thickets now sheltered 
between six and eight hundred of the enemy. Colonel Kim¬ 
ball was ordered to clear a place on this knoll for Loomis’s 
Battery, Colonel Milroy and Colonel Dumont to march along 
the river to the right, and be prepared to give assistance if 
needed. With a shout, the ragged Fourteenth rushed up the 
hill-side. A warm contest ensued. The Confederates fought 
with a spirit they had not before shown, and yielded the 
ground only as they were driven. The Ninth and Seventh 
pouring on their flank, they were forced to the left, their own 
right, and back to their fortifications. 

Within about seven hundred yards of the intrenchments, 
the National troops halted, and throwing themselves on their 
faces, lay nearly an hour, while an artillery duel took place 
over them. It was a singular situation, at least for raw 
troops, — Loomis and Howe and Daum in their rear, Confed- 
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erate cannon booming in their front, the mountains echoing 
the hollow roar of guns and multiplying the shrill shriek of 
shells. Yet in spite of novelty, tumult, and danger, some 

of the men were so weary that they fell asleep. 

During the hottest of the firing, rockets were observed to go 
up from the camp; and soon after reinforcements of perhaps 
five thousand were seen coming down the road behind the 
enemy. General Reynolds, who stood on a knoll in a line 
with the batteries, was able to observe the movements of both 
armies without a glass. He thought the Confederate force, 
before the arrival of the reinforcements, amounted to about 
five thousand; and he did not consider it prudent to continue 
the attack, especially as he had gained the information he 
desired. But some appearance on the part of the enemy of 
a movement on our left flank, and the urgent entreaty of the 
officers who j surrounded him, induced General Reynolds to 
give orders for an attack on the enemy’s right. For this pur¬ 
pose the troops supporting the batteries were hastily sum¬ 
moned ; and the Rebel troops were met by the Seventh, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Indiana, and the Twenty-fourth 
Ohio. The Seventh, a raw regiment, which had as yet 
scarcely heard the sound of cannon, was put in the van, and 
received a furious storm of balls. Some say it hesitated, oth¬ 
ers, authority as good, assert that it not only held its ground, 
but advanced. Certainly it did not run ; and when, after a 
short but fierce contest, orders to retire were given, the Sev¬ 
enth, as well as the other regiments engaged, retreated in good 
order. 

The desire to resume the attack was loudly and universally 

expressed, but the orders were peremptory, and the troops 
were obliged to turn their back to the enemy. They marched 
away slowly and sullenly, the Ninth bringing up the rear, and 
burning with indignation as cannon-balls and traitor cheers 
were hurled after them. They seized every pretext for linger¬ 
ing, in the hope of being pursued and forced into a decisive 
engagement. But the Confederates could not be enticed from 
their stronghold, and the Union troops reached Cheat Moun¬ 
tain Summit in safety and unmolested. They had marched 
twenty-four miles, and had been under fire four hours. 
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The National loss was nine killed, six of these were Indian- 
ians; thirty-two wounded, — an extremely small loss for so 

severe a combat. It is affecting to see in the list of the killed, 
after the name of J. Urner Price, a member of the Fourteenth, 
the simple remark, “ He died a Christian as he had lived one.” 

The Confederates had three guns disabled, and lost, accord¬ 
ing to their own account, fifty men. General Reynolds, whose 
estimation of numbers is always very moderate, reckoned 
their loss over two hundred. 

On the return the Seventh discovered, to its consternation, 

that its banner was missing. The color-bearer, called to 

account, was obliged to confess, that, when the troops sup¬ 
porting the batteries were ordered to throw themselves on the 
ground, he had put the banner, for safe-keeping, in a fence- 
corner, or against a tree, and having fallen asleep, had forgot¬ 
ten it when roused to join in the attack on the enemy’s right 

This ridiculous incident gave to the Seventh the title of 
Banner Regiment, — a title given in mockery, and received 
in some mortification, but fitting to be worn now in all honor 
by the men who fought at Port Republic. The battle of 
Greenbrier closed the campaign. 

Milroy had been appointed Brigadier-General, September 
3d; but a brigade was not assigned to him until the second* 
week in October, when he was given the command of the 
brigade at Cheat Summit. He at once commenced an active 
system of daily scouting, particularly in the direction of 
Greenbrier, which place he supposed General Reynolds would 
attack again. Milroy’s scouts several times passed around 
Greenbrier Camp, and had skirmishes with the Rebels on all 
sides of the fortifications. The enemy began to think their 
position unsafe, especially as Jackson, who had now with¬ 
drawn from the Cheat Mountain region, had greatly dimin¬ 
ished their number; and they fell back nine miles, to 
on the Alleghanies, which they strongly fortified. 

General Milroy, with a portion of his forces, followed them 
up the day after they fell back ; he found a large amount of 
camp equipage about the deserted fortifications, with several 
pugnacious epistles addressed to him and his troops. He 
followed to the immediate vicinity of Alleghany Summit, 
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where he captured a Georgia soldier, from whom he learned 
the situation and strength of the forces there. 

General Milroy gave his personal attention to every duty, 
and frequently hastened a lingering job with the strength and 
skill of his own arm. On one occasion, thinking that his 
men were long in repairing a bridge, he got off his horse and 
went into the water up to his waist, to assist in arrang¬ 
ing the logs. While he was at this work, a teamster came 
along and commenced cursing the. men for their tardiness. 
The General looked up and said, “You look pretty stout; 
suppose you give us a lift.” “ See you damned first!” was 
the surly reply. 44 Look here,” said the General,“ if you give 
us any more of your abuse, I’ll come up there and pummel 
your head with a stone.” The teamster went on, and soon 
met with an acquaintance of whom he inquired, 44 Who is 
that gray-headed cuss back there at the bridge ? He’s mighty 
sassy.” “Why!” exclaimed the acquaintance, “that’s our 
Old Gray Eagle ! ” The teamster, who already had had some 
misgivings, returned to apologize. 

Much time was spent in building substantial cabins. The 
sound of the axe and the saw, accompanied by joke and 
song, enlivened the forest, and gave promise of comfort to the 
coming winter. The last week in October the troops were 
inspected by Major Slemmer, of Fort Pickens’ fame. He 
gave them high praise, not only for the cleanliness of their 
camps and clothes, and for the brightness of their arms, but 
for the superiority of their discipline. He ranked them among 
the best drilled in the service. 

October 28th, the Thirteenth left camp on a reconnoi¬ 
tring expedition through the southern part of Randolph, and 
through Webster county. They took no baggage, carried their 
provisions, which consisted of four days’ rations, on mules, 
and were prepared with axes to chop their way. They 
plunged, almost at once, into a pathless wilderness, through 
which they were five days journeying. They were frequently 
obliged to cut a passage through dense thickets; and once 
could find no place for their feet except in the bed of the 
Holly, which they traversed eight miles. They slept nightly 
on beds of moss, which were softer than the finest mattresses, 
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but saturated with rain. The 1st of November, at noon, 
while they were at the foot of a steep mountain covered with 
trees and underbrush, a heavy volley was poured on them 
from above. Two companies immediately charged up the 
mountain, although no enemy was visible. They soon dis¬ 
covered the ambush, and drove the enemy back about three 
hundijed yards. At this distance the Rebels rallied, and again 
seeking shelter, continued the fight for a very short time, 
when they fled. The Thirteenth, being already weary with a 
march of eighteen miles, encamped on the spot for the night 
Beyond the Little Kanawha they discovered a block-house* 
evidently newly built. They approached with some caution* 
but found, to their surprise and delight, that the garrison, con¬ 
sisting of nearly a hundred, was loyal. Tbe mountaineers of 
the region, who were faithful to the Government, had found 
it necessary to defend themselves from the Moccasin Rangers, 
a military company sworn to exterminate Union citizens, 
and had just finished the fort, in which they expected to find 
protection until they could call for and receive assistance.^ 
The spectacle of sturdy patriotism afforded by these honest 
mountaineers repaid the soldiers for many a weary mile; and 
the hearty sympathy and admiration they bestowed was not 
less grateful to the Virginians. They met and parted with 
the cordiality of brothers. 

The Thirteenth took the Rebel mail, on the line of commu¬ 
nication between two portions of tbe Rebel Army, a large 
quantity of Confederate money, and thirteen rancorous Seces¬ 
sionists, four of whom were bushwhacking at the time of 
their capture. The remaining seven belonged to the military 
company of which mention has already been made. The 
prisoners were preposterous specimens of humanity, savage 
and snaky, like Indians, — but stupid in countenance, drawling 
in speech, lathy in form, and dangling in movement. They 
evinced no distress, nor anxiety, nor curiosity, nor regret. 
They seemed passionless, yet they had shown themselves 
fearfully ’‘blood-thirsty. 

The Thirteenth reached camp, hungry, haggard, and dilap¬ 
idated, but well satisfied with having explored in nine days 
one hundred and eighty miles of the wildest region in West 
Virginia. 
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General Reynolds and the larger number of his troops 
were ordered to leave West Virginia about the first of De¬ 
cember. General Milroy was put in command of Cheat 
Mountain district, embracing the posts of Beverly, Hutton- 
ville, Elk Water, and Cheat Mountain; and one regiment 
was assigned to each post Being left to himself, with the 
Ninth Indiana, the Twenty-fifth and Thirty-second Ohio, 
Second Virginia, and Bracken’s Cavalry, Milroy immediately 
commenced preparations to attack the Rebel works at Alle¬ 
ghany Summit The Thirteenth Indiana, although under 
orders to leave, had not yet left Beverly on the 12th of De¬ 
cember ; and General Reynolds, who was also still at Bev¬ 
erly, sent up about three hundred of the Thirteenth, and one 
hundred of the Thirty-second Ohio. These, with the Ninth 
Indiana, (five hundred,) Twenty-fifth Ohio, (four hundred,) 
Second Virginia, (two hundred and fifty,) and about thirty 
of the Rangers, moved on the 12th toward the Confederate 
camp. At Greenbrier, the old Camp Bartow, about eleven 
o’clock at night, Milroy divided his forces, and sent Colonel 
Moody with the Ninth and the Second Virginia to make a 
dStour to the right for the purpose of reaching the left flank 
of the Rebels, which commanded the Staunton turnpike. 
Milroy left Greenbrier about an hour after Colonel Moody, 
and going on the direct road, reached the vicinity of the Con¬ 
federate works about daylight, a little later than the concerted 
time of attack. 

He sent his detachment to the left up the hill. At the top 
they fell in with a strong picket-guard, which they endeavored 

to capture, to prevent discovery, as they were directed to 
remain in the woods until they heard firing from Moody, 
at the other side of the camp. A part of the pickets escaped 
and gave the alarm; and when Milroy’s detachment emerged 
from the woods, it was met by the whole Confederate force, 
about two thousand strong. After a desperate engagement 
of about half an hour, the enemy was driven into his works, 
which consisted of huts, built so that they formed’fortifica¬ 
tions with a hollow square. Milroy’s men charged gallantly 
in after them, and for a time held part of their works. They 
were forced back, but repulsed the Rebels with great loss to 
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them every time they attempted to advance beyond their works. 
The fight was thus kept up until the Union troops had no 
more ammunition, and hearing nothing of Colbnel Moody 

on the other side, became discouraged. General Milroy was 
reluctantly compelled to retire from the conflict. He carried 
with him his wounded, and thirty prisoners, and retired in 
good order. 

Scarcely had Milroy reached the base of the hill, when 
Moody arrived at the top on the other side. He had been 
detained, first by the wretched nature of the roads, afterwards 
by obstructions of trees and brush. Near the camp the 

obstructions were so great, it was almost impossible to 
advance. The sound of cannon seemed to restore the ex¬ 
hausted strength of his men. They made their way over 
breastworks and through ditches until the very last line was 
reached. There they fought four hours with fiery and desper¬ 
ate energy, but neither the valor nor skill of so small a force 
could avail against the whole Confederate p< massed at 

this point; and baffled, overcome, they were obliged to 

turn and retoeat 

Could Colonel Moody have attacked simultaneously with 
Milroy, there is little doubt that the assault would have been 
a complete success. As it was, it was a melancholy, an utter 
failure. 

Costly blood sprinkled that Rebel hill; and not the least 
precious was that of Joseph Gordon, a beautiful, brave youth, 
whose culture, talent, and lofty aspirations gave promise of a 
noble careet. Shot in the forehead, he fell almost at the cab¬ 
ins of the enemy, and while his clear, young voice, calling to 
his comrades to “ Come on! ,J was still ringing through the 
woods. 

The number of National troops killed was twenty-four; 
wounded, one hundred and seven; missing, ten. The exact 
amount of the enemy’s loss is not known. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE BRACKEN RANGERS. 

During the months of August and September Bracken’s 
Rangers were employed night and day, — nearly all the time 

on half rations, seldom on full, frequently without any. Hay 
was furnished as it could be procured in the neighborhood; 
corn and oats from Webster by wagon, a distance of over 
fifty miles. Early in October they were sent to Beverly to 
rest and to pasture the horses. In November they were 
recalled, excepting a small number, and scattered about among 
the different posts. Those remaining in Beverly had the 
county jail— a large, comfortable, two-story brick building — 
assigned them as winter-qu They had charge of the 

prisoners captured, conveying them from time to time to 
Grafton, for transportation to prison at Columbus, Ohio. 
This duty was severe, as it was performed in midwinter, 
when the roads were almost impassable. A progress of a 
mile an hour was “on time.” When from necessity the 
speed was increased to a mile and a half an hour, both pris¬ 
oners and guard suffered and complained. 

The efforts of the members of the company to be Rangers 
not only in name but in fact, fully succeeded. They were to 
be found wherever there was “ forage and rations,” and some¬ 
times where there was neither. They made an unusual 
number of acquaintances. Even the Secesh girls, who had 
“ cousins ” in the Rebel Army, did not hesitate to give them 
a bright smile. This happy disposition to wander led to the 
discovery of the hiding-places of wild turkeys, geese, ducks, 
and such other animals as are accustomed to make sudden 
attacks on soldiers, biting them severely. Their quarters, 
New-Year’s eve, were filled with these dangerous animals, 
the Rangers intending to guard them till high noon, when they 
would take ample satisfaction for all past sufferings. But 
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the General had prepared a different feast Daylight found 

them mounted, their horses’ heads turned southward toward 
their old camping-ground at Huttonville. 

An expedition had been planned against Huntersville, a 
rendezvous and depot of supplies for the Rebel Army and 
guerrillas. Detachments from the Second Virginia, Twenty- 
fifth Ohio, Bracken’s Cavalry (under Lieutenant Delzell), in 
all six hundred men, under the command of Major Webster, 
of the Twenty-fifth Ohio, formed the expedition. They 
encamped that night at Big Spring, — so named from one 
of the large and beautiful springs common in these moun¬ 
tains. No one in that command will forget the darkness 
of that night, or the terrible wind which swept down the 
mountain gorges. 

Taking a soldier’s breakfast, the troops pushed on, not 
only success but their safety depending upon their reaching 
Huntersville before reinforcements could be sent there. The 
second night they encamped at the commencement of a 
blockade of the road made by Lee’s army on its retreat from 
Elk Water the previous September. It was formed of felled 
trees, was a mile in extent, and in some places twenty feet 
high. It formed a complete defence, impassable even to a 
footman. Gathering pine boughs for beds, the troops clus¬ 
tered around the fires which lighted the gloomy aisles of the 
pine forest. The Rangers, as usual, faring better than their 
comrades, had saddles for pillows. Leaving the wagons the 
next morning, they scaled the mountain sides, the cavalry 
horses being led over untrodden paths. By ten o’clock they 
had reached the open road. At the bridge over Greenbrier 
River, the enemy was first discovered in strong works, pre¬ 
pared to dispute the passage; but the cavalry fording the 
river above the bridge, the enemy fled without firing a gun. 

Major Webster pushed on to Huntersville, six miles dis. 

taut, meeting with no resistance, until reaching the valley 
in which the town is situated. The Rebels, strongly posted, 
opened fire upon the advancing troops, who instantly formed 
into line and charged into town. The Rebels retreated. It 
was but the work of an hour to destroy the village and a 
large amount of army stores. Major Webster immediately 
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started on his return. He reached camp the seventh day, 
without the loss of a man. 

The Rangers resumed their usual occupation of scouting, 
guarding prisoners, and carrying messages, when Captain 
Bracken was ordered to proceed, via Buckhannon and 
Clarksburg, to Parkersburg. The place was reached about 
the first of February. Comfortable quarters and sufficient 
forage were for the first time furnished the horses. 
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. CHAPTER X. 

THE TWO SCOOTS. BY W. B. F. 

% 

On the morning of the 26th of July, General Rey¬ 
nolds and staff left the little town of Webster, and took 

up the line of march southward along the Staunton ’pike. 
The day was hot and dusty. A few straggling soldiers were 
found along the road, — and occasionally an army-wagon 
came lumbering down the hills. One day’s rations in our 
haversacks prevented our stopping by the way for dinner. 
So we rode steadily onward till we came to Philippi, where 
Clark and I called upon some of our old acquaintances, 
who were much surprised to see us, as they had bidden us 
good-bye only a few days before, expecting never to see us 
again. We told them that we had made up our minds to 
serve under the new General during the war. Philippi had 
resumed its business-looks, and we passed through, going 
on some six miles, and reached our camp-on the farm of 
Mr. Thompson, — or the Half-way House, as it is called, being 
half-way between Philippi and Bealington. 

Early in the morning, as we were striking tents, Old 
Thompson came down and presented a bill of ten dollars 
for camping on his farm. General Reynolds asked if he was 
a Union man. He said he was; but nevertheless demanded 
damages for our lodgings; and received a damning at the 
hands of Captain Keyes of the First Pennsylvania Cavalry 
who was acting as escort to the General. 

We resumed our march, stopping a few moments at El¬ 
liott’s, and at the old Rebel camp at Laurel Hill, where 
we took in a stranger, who proved to be Larz Anderson, 
brother of Major Anderson, (of Fort Sumter,) who was going 
to Beverly to see his sons, who were in the Sixth Ohio. We 
had quite a pleasant ride over a good road, through a pictu¬ 
resque country, not thickly inhabited, and at four v, m. arrived 
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at Beverly, where we made a halt of an hour, while General 
Reynolds gave some orders. Here we found the Sixth Ohio 

and First Virginia regiments, and Bracken’s Indiana Cavalry. 

About five we started on southward, crossing and recrossing 
Tygart’s Valley River, which grows smaller continually and 
more crooked, and more cramped in among the mountains. 
The scenery was grand and imposing. The narrow valley 
was locked in.by mountain barriers, which seemed piled up, 
roll upon roll, away into the blue mists of the summer even¬ 
ing. We advanced along narrow passes, turned and crossed 
the river repeatedly, — and went on, — locked in by steeper, 
more wild and wrangled heaps of land and rock and woods: 
such was the journey on to Huttonsville. 

Huttonsville consists of a bridge, a barn, storehouse, man¬ 
sion, and stable, — all but the bridge belonging to Mr. Hutton. 
Crossing the river, and proceeding some three miles, we come 
to" what seems the end of the valley, where we see in the 
twilight the flickering of a thousand camp-fires. We pass 
the sentinel, cross Tygart’s Valley River once more, and find 
ourselv.es in camp at Cheat Mountain Pass. We ride down 
the clean wide streets, and halt before the tent of Colonel 
Sullivan, Thirteenth Indiana Volunteers, where we dismount 
from our weary horses, and partake of the Colonel’s coffee; 
and after listening to the band which serenade our General, 
we roll ourselves up in our blankets, and are soon dreaming 
as only a tired soldier can dream. 

July 28th, we were up early, trying to draw rations for 
our men; but General Sleigh, who was then in command, 
would not sign a requisition. In fact, he would n’t “ attend 
to any d—d business” before nine in the morning. I did 
not feel like waiting for General Sleigh that long. I knew 

General Reynolds would take command that day, so I in. 

formed him what my opinion was of a young General > > 

would lie there in his tent and keep fifty men hungry. He 
swore he would have that fool arrested, but did n’t come out 
of his tent I went to a wagon and took what provisions 
were needed, and at last we had our breakfast. In looking 
around the camp, I found several Indkma boys, all looking 
well and full of life. 
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Camp Cheat Mountain Pass seemed shut in from all the 
world, for the mountains, with their tops lost in the cloudy 

mist, stand up on every side. 



On the east side of the camp was the pass out of the 
valley. Upon the highest peak, from the tallest pine-tree, 
waved the Stars and Stripes. 

On the 28th, by order of General Reynolds, Clark, John¬ 
ston, and myself explored the mountains on the east, to find 
if it was possible for the enemy to make any approach from 
that side. We founc} this wilderness of woods uninhabited 
and inaccessible, except to deer and bear, or the most ener¬ 
getic scouts. 


ized by Google 
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In the evening I examined a few men who resided south¬ 
ward among the mountains, and who were fleeing from the 

Rebels, as Union men. I drew from their description a map, 
giving every house, and the name and supposed sentiments 
of the inhabitants. 

On the morning of the 29th of July, General Reynolds 
and staff went up the mountain to the camp and fortifica¬ 
tions situated on the top. The day was very pleasant The 
road is good, — winding, serpent-like, up the mountain-side. 
Large trees, overhanging, shut out the sky above, and looking 
downward, we see tree-tops pointing upward to us. We can 
see the camp of Cheat Mountain Pass, like a map, in the 
valley. The river winds away into the hidden passes that 
give it outlet to the country beyond. The flag which, at the 
pass, seemed so high above us, now is a speck at our feet, 
which we can scarcely discern as it plays in the wild breeze. 
Up higher yet among the mist, and we arrive at the top. 
Here we find a level, where some bold farmer has located. 
Yes, on a mountain-top we find fertile fields and springs. 
This peculiarity of this branch of the Alleghany Mountains 
has given it the name of Rich Mountain Range. We spent 
some hours reviewing the works, and went to the very front 
and watered our horses in Cheat River. I thought what a 
pleasant trip it would be to start at its head-waters, and 
follow its foaming curjent to where it empties into the Mo- 
nongahela. 

I asked Clark where it came from. He replied it came 
from the “ Big Spring/’ to whose waters were added a thou¬ 
sand other mountain springs, but the Big Spring, or u divid¬ 
ing waters,” gave it birth. 

“ We will take a trip up that way some day,” said I. 

July 30th, Clark and I were arranging our tent, when Gen. 
Reynolds called us to him, and informed us that the enemy 
were supposed to be somewhere in the neighborhood of the 

Big Spring, and he wanted us to go out on the Huntersville 
road and learn the situation of the enemy. He ordered us to 
ride our horses as far as the pickets, and then go on foot, and 
to report to him by the next evening. It was then about 7 
a. m., and one of the pleasantest days we had had. We were 
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soon mounted. With a little hard bread in our pockets, and 
our revolvers in our belts, we were ready for a two days* 

scout. Clark had on a pair of dark pants, an army shirt, and 
a green flannel frock,— formerly a part of the uniform of the 
(Rebel) Washington Battery, which had been given to him 
by General Morris after the battle of Cheat River,— and 
a black felt hat, the worse for wear. I had put on a dark 
frock-coat of Clark’s, a felt hat belonging to our ambulance- 
driver, and a pair of gray pants, also captured among Rebel 
uniforms at Cheat River. 

After starting, Clark says, u Fletcher, I don’t like this 
going on foot. Suppose we ask to go all the way, or as far as 
we choose, on our horses.” “ I am in the habit of obeying or¬ 
ders just to the letter without questioning, but will venture to 
ask a change in this case.” So we rode back ; but the General 
did not change his order, and away we went On the road 
leading southwest from camp, and right up Tygart’s Valley 
River, which we cross and recross any number of times, we 
saw some men lounging by Conrad’s Mills, and asked a few 
questions, which were answered in a manner that led us to 
think they were “ Secesh.” An hour’s ride and we came to 
the picket, six miles out. We gave an officer of the picket 
General Reynolds’s order to move four miles further and take 
charge of our horses. 

We left our horses with the picket, by a little log house, 
which had long^ been deserted, or perhaps had been built 
for a country school-house, and so little used that trees had 
grown up under the eaves, hiding it from view. 

After firing off our revolvers and reloading, we started off , 
down the road. Passing a few deserted farms, we found the 
country more broken, the valley narrower, and the river cross¬ 
ing and recrossing the road every few yards. Soon we came 
to a little farm-house, where a young man was mending a 
harrow near the door. 

“ Can we get dinner here ? ” I asked. “ I reckon,” was the 

reply. We then had some conversation about the country. 
He said the “ Yankees had ta|j:en his corn, and paid him for 
it in Ohio money, which he could, not use. But he did not 
seem inclined to speak out his Rebel feelings, as he did not 
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know how we stood. His wife came to the door; she was of 
the dish-rag and broomstick sort. 

“ How long will it be till we have dinner ? ” Mr. Clark 
asked. “ Jist when you git it,” said she, going into the house, 
saying something about u nasty Yankees.” We moved on, 
giving up all idea of dinner at that house. Some two miles 
brought us to another cabin, where we found a native, with a 
wife and nine children, — the oldest about sixteen, — and all 
living in one small room. Each had a corn-cob pipe; — 
even the baby was playing with one. 

The old lady made us some corn-cake, and fried some salt 
pork, to which we did full justice. 

This man lived on neutral ground, which neither Yankees 
nor Rebels frequented, and he seemed to have no opinions him¬ 
self; in fact, he knew as little as most of the wild men of 
West Virginia, — nothing but what some cross-road stump- 
speaker bad said. He knew nothing of the country beyond ; 
a high bluff near the house he had never been on, and thought 
there might be a u heap of rattlesnakes ” up there. We paid 
for our dinner, and once more bent our steps southward. 
The scenery was grand, the valley lonesome, the road and 
river winding across each other at the very bottom of the nar¬ 
row valley. We met no one, and saw but one man, who, of 
course, knew nothing by nature and less by cultivation, till 
we came into a little settlement, at Mingo Flats, where we 
saw three women standing in the door of a rather respectable¬ 
looking frame-house. It was near 5 p. m., and we were quite 
tired,— I, at least. I asked if we could stay all night. They 
told us that we could find a good place a few miles further on. 
They asked if we were soldiers, and from which army, and 
seemed very kind. We asked if any of the Confederates had 
been there lately. They said, none for two weeks ; they 
had all gone into camp at Huntersville; and, in answer to 
our inquiry, it was four miles to the Big Spring, where we 
could stay all night 

Bidding them good-night, we trudged on up a high hill, 
leaving the valley to our left Our road was over mountain- 
spurs, and very tedious travelling. Some two miles further 
on, we noticed the tracks of horses, — fresh ones, too, — and 
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the mark of a pistol-ball on an oak-tree. We now began to 
look sharply about us, for we knew that Rebel Cavalry had 
been there. 

The sinking sun had now cast the mountain-shadow upon 
our path, and the way was more gloomy. 1 was so tired, it 
was only by slow walking and great effort I could follow, — 
stopping here and there to listen, or still oftener to drink from 
the springs which all along come gurgling up from the rocks. 
A fever seemed working in my veins. My companion and I 
had talked freely all day, but. now both were silent. We had 
stopped for a moment, when we heard a horseman coming 
toward us; and, looking up the narrow road, saw a native, 
with an old horse, and a green hunting-shirt on, coming up. 
We stopped him and asked the distance to the “ Big Spring.” 
He thought it was about two miles. He said he had seen no 
one on the road; no soldiers had been in these parts for more 
than two weeks. 

We started on, my companion wishing to go from the road 
and take to the forest; but the craggy appearance was unin¬ 
viting to my weary limbs, and I said, “ No ; let us keep the 
path till we come to a more level spot.” So on we went I 
thrust my staff into the damp pound, wondering if I would 
take it up again in the morning. The road was beginning a 
gentle descent; the last gleams of the sun tinged the high 
mountain-tops and the clouds before us. A death-like still¬ 
ness pervaded the scene around us, broken only by the note of 
a solitary whippoorwill and the sound of our own steps, which 
seemed to fall heavy on the damp ground. Directly in front 
of us, at a distance of a hundred yards, stood a large oak-tree. 

My companion came to a halt. “ I saw a man move be¬ 
hind that tree. Let us take to the woods, and go around.” 
“ No; i think you are mistaken. I can make out any form 

I wish to on dark and shadowy evenings. I think it’s imagi. 

nation.” 

He fell back near me, and we approached the spot, I almost 

heedlessly; and just as we neared the oak, — “ Halt! Halt! 
Halt! ” greeted us from every bush, tree, stump, and stone. 
My companion, who was watching for this very thing, leaped 
backward, with his revolver drawn, ready for battle. 
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The ambuscade was well laid, for just here was an open 
space, where it was much lighter than any place along the 

road. “ What are you stopping citizens here for, in the public 
highway ? ” said L “ Surrender! ” said a tall Rebel, who 
seemed to be in command, and who had a long deer-rifle, 
with hair-trigger, levelled at my breast (I could hear my 
companion saying, in a low voice, “ Run, Fletcher, run! ”) 
« What do you want of us ? What will you do if we sur¬ 
render ? ” “ Only take you to camp; and then, if you are all 
right, let you go.” “ Run, Clark, run! ” said I: u I can’t” 
u Just you stand still. If your friend moves, I ’ll blow you to 
h—1! ” said the tall Alabamian. I looked about me ; bayo¬ 
nets and old rifles were looking at me. I felt too tired to 
attempt a leap into the bushes, and saying, “I surrender!” 
threw my revolver on the ground. Clark lowered his, which 
had been pointed at the tall man all the time,* and said, 41 1 ’ll 
go with you, then.” 

Approaching me, he said, in a whisper almost, “ What shall 
we tell them ? ” 44 Truth only, and as little as possible.” So, 

under guard, without arms, we were marched down a wind¬ 
ing way, a mile perhaps, when we heard laughter and singing, 
and soon came in sight of a two-story log house, with steps 
up the outside to the first floor. We were at the 44 Big 
Spring,” our intended destination; but this was not our in¬ 
tended condition. 

M Who is you all ? ” said a half-dozen voices, and a crowd 
of homespun fellows crowded around us. 

We refused to answer questions except to the commanding 
officer, who soon made his appearance in the shape of a plain, ’ 
honest-looking man, Captain Bird, of the Sixth Alabama Regi¬ 
ment. 44 Where are you from, men ? ” 44 We are soldiers 

from the Federal Army, — were out scouting under orders, — 
and walked into your ambuscade.” I gave also my real 
name and rank. Turning to Mr. Clark, he asked his name 
and what State he was from. 44 I am from Wood County, 
Virginia. My name is Leonard Clark. I am a soldier in the 

* Mr. Clark did not fire, bjcause he knew it would cause my death; and 
gave himself up, — 44 For,” said he, 44 1 never could live happy had I left you 
in that time of trouble.” 
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Union Army.” “ Don’t you know, sir,” said a Rebel officer 
who stood by, stepping up in an excited manner, — “don’t 

you know you are guilty of the most damnable treason, tak¬ 
ing up arms against your native State, and leading the Yan¬ 
kee Abolitionists to our homes, to bura our houses, and rape 
our women, and steal our niggers ? I ’ll cut your damned heart 
out! ” and he made a pass at Clark with his drawn sword. 
u I am your prisoner. I demand .to be treated as a prisoner 
of war.” “ You do not deserve to be treated as a prisoner of 
war — but as a black-hearted traitor to your State. Did n’t 
you know, sir, that your State was voted out of the Union ? 
and you have no right to serve against her.” 

“ I know,” said Clark, standing like a statue, firm and fear¬ 
less, with an eye fixed N on his accuser, which made him fear 
and tremble, — “I know Virginia — free Virginia — is now 
said to be out of the Union ; but Virginia is only ruled by 
despotism, and was voted out by force.” I shall never forget 
the tableau which ensued after this speech. The crowd 
which seemed ready to tear him to pieces was only held back 
by the iron face which showed no change, and the eye that 
flashed truth and fearlessness. But a pang of sorrow came, 
for I saw that Clark’s position was one even worse than my 
own ; — he would find persons who knew him, and enemies 
who would like to condemn him ; but~I was unknown, and 
did not fear meeting any one. 

We were taken up the old wooden stairway, and put into 
the room which was occupied by the soldiers. Captain Bird 
said they could not give us much to eat, as they had just 
come there, and their baggage had not come up. Some corn- 

bread and a tin-cup full of coffee were given us. 1 remarked 
I’d rather have Lincoln bread, and took some of our hard 
bread from my pocket, which amused the fellows very much; 
they wanted a bit of it, to keep as a trophy. My papers, 
map, &c. were still in my pocket, and weighed on my mind. 
On the fire-shelf was a corn-cob pipe. I filled it, and draw¬ 
ing my papers out, stripped them through my hand slowly, as 
though to make a lighter, and, touching them to the blaze, 
puffed away till all were burned, wifhout attracting any at¬ 
tention. We were surrounded by a crowd of curious ques- 
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tioners. I talked with the intention of amusing, and created 
quite a laugh occasionally. Clark was silent. 

Two women came in to see the Yankees, —wives of offi¬ 
cers, I suppose. They were quite bitter in their remarks. They 
knew we were spies, and had no doubt our capture prevented 
our poisoning the spring, and murdering the babes of 
women whose husbands were gone to the war. 

Two guards were stationed at the door. The soldiers 
threw themselves on the floor each side of us, and all be¬ 
came quiet within ; but outside I could hear the clatter of 
horses and the striking of sabres and stirrups. I saw Cap¬ 
tain Bird pass through the room with papers, and heard him 
order the guard to be doubled, and every man be on the look¬ 
out. And then I heard the horsemen dash off. All became 
still again, except occasional crackling of the dying embers in 
the huge old fireplace, and the low whispering of the guard 
at the door. I could hear them speculate as to our future, 
— whether we were really spies or not, — and if we would be 
shot or hung. u f would like to put a hole through that d—d 
fellow in the green jacket,” said one. “ I ’ll bet I could whip 
ten Yankees like that smart fellow that thinks he can laugh 
it all off. I’ll bet he’ll swing.” Such was the conversation 
of the night, whenever I roused up from a sleep made hor¬ 
rid by dreams. But, thank God, morning came at last. I 
wanted to be moving. What I dreaded most was time,— 
like a boy dreading a whipping, — more dreadful by delay. I 
wanted events to transpire with rapidity. 

Early morning, and everything seemed like a dream. I 
was taken out by a guard of three men to the Big Spring, 
which gushes out of the rocks in a stream as large as a man’s 
body. I bathed my aching head in its cold waters. As the 
bubbles danced under my eye, I thought, O that I could dance 
and whirl on the sparkling stream down Cheat River, where 
I stood two days before with Clark, asking where the Big 
Spring was. I saw that we were to be closely watched, — 
three or four guards with each of us wherever we went. I 
noticed a Rebel lieutenant in the house as I returned, who 
had been our prisoner a few weeks before ; he had been pa¬ 
roled by McClellan, and was now here, apparently on duty. 
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After a breakfast of cold corn-bread, we were marched out 
in front of the cabin, and Captain Bird ordered a squad of 
men to guard us. M It’s customary,” said he, “to tie our pris¬ 
oners ; but if you will promise not to attempt to escape, you 
shall not be tied.” “ It is not customary,” said I, “ to tie our 
prisoners; your men captured by us were hardly guarded; 
but if you think six armed and mounted men can’t guard 
us, you must have little confidence in them.” After search¬ 
ing us, and taking every article from us except a small drink¬ 
ing-cup which I had, and our clothing, we were told that we 
were going to be sent to head-quarters, — that we were cap¬ 
tured under very suspicious circumstances. 

He (Captain Bird) then charged the mounted guard, who 
were to take us, to march us between them; not to let us 
talk; and to shoot us if we attempted to move from the 
road. Thus we left the Big Spring, — six horsemen, armed 
with old horse-pistols and double-barrelled shot-guns, as an 
escort. We found the country very wild, as we went south¬ 
ward, and noticed that we were almost constantly descending 
steep hills, while the day before we were constantly ascend¬ 
ing. During the forenoon we met long trains of wagons and 
hundreds of soldiers, all going on up toward the Spring. 

Clark 'and I both felt our situation was one which would 
need great patience, for the insulting remarks of many as 
they passed were almost unbearable. Sometimes we were 
permitted to ride a short distance behind some of the men. 
At noon, after we had descended a very steep hill, we came 
into a beautiful valley, where we found a large camp of about 
four thousand men. The situation of the camp was most 
beautiful, and the grounds were kept very clean and closely 
guarded. 

The sergeant marched us around to the south side, where 
we were halted before the tent of Colonel Lee, — a son of 
Major-General Lee. The sergeant dismounted, went into his 
tent, and the Colonel came to the door with some papers in 

his hand, from which he read, and then looked at us sharply 
for a moment, while I looked as sharply in return. He was a 
man of medium size; hair and beard a little sprinkled with 
gray. His face indicated great sternness. He gave some 
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orders to a major, who said to me, u I shall be obliged to 

put you in irons.” At thd same time an orderly produced a 
pair of those unbecoming and uncomfortable jewels, which 
he began to unlock to put on. 

“ Is it customary to put captured soldiers in irons ? ” said I. 

u You have heard of the battle of Bull Run, have n’t you ? 
Well, these irons were captured by our men from you Yan¬ 
kees. You intended to put them on our men and march 
them to Richmond, but we intend to make every Yankee 
wear them that -we capture.” 

While I put out my wrist for the cursed fetters, I told the 
major that I did not believe one word of any handcuffs being 
captured. 

He assured me it was so, and that all the officers of the 
Yankee army had their baggage marked u Richmond, Va.” 
He also informed us that General Scott was captured, and 
his fine carriage, etc., etc. All the Southern brag that could 
be brought up, he furnished on this occasion. 

This camp is, or was, known aa Edri, — half-way between 
Big Springs and Huntersville. 

After our irons were secure, Clark and I both wristed 
together, we were taken by a guard to a brick hoase, which 
was quite large, and put in an upper room, on the outside 
of which two sentinels were placed. We sat on the floor 
some moments, when a man came in with some cold corn- 
bread and milk. He took off the irons, that we might eat. 
He then retired. 

Soon we heard a noise outside, as though some one was 
fighting, or trying to get away. The sound grew louder, and 
our door was unlocked, when a tall, well-dressed Virginian, 
heavily ironed, was thrown into our room, with apparent 
force. The door was again shut, and we three sat for a- 
moment in silence; when our new fellow-prisoner said, “ Don’t 
give it up, men! I was captured at the same place you 
were, last night. I ’ra not going to back out for these d—d 
traitors; it a’n’t my way. I’ve been leading Roseerans and 
General McClellan, and I am not done yet ! Where are 
you from, boys ? Don’t look down. We ’ll be even, by-. 
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Come, be social. You don’t say a word; you’re scared, I 
suppose.” 

“ We are not very badly scared,” said I ; tc and as I have 
seen first-class players, real stars on the boards, I can’t 
compliment your acting; you overdo it; and, besides, we are 
not trying to make many new acquaintances down here.” 

This seemed to act like a cold shower-bath. The sergeant 
(who, with others, had evidently been listening to us at the 
door) now came in and abused our new prisoner, in all the 
rough Southern cant phrases, for being a Union man; and 
finally took him out of the room by great force, as though 
to carry him to his execution. “ Clark, we won’t be caught 
by stool-pigeons.” 

About two p. m. we were ironed and put in an old wagon, 
with soldiers on each side, besides an escort of mounted men; 
and thus we travelled down the piountain slopes, through 
a wild country. We met two or three regiments marching 
up, and at the crossing of Greenbrier River some large 
wagon-trains, — all going one way, viz: up towards the 
Cheat Mountains. At last, just as the sun went down, we 
came through the pass into the little town of Huntersville, 
county seat of Pocahontas County. 

Our escort seemed at a loss what to do with us, or where 
to leave us. So, driving up through the streets to the hotel, 
he gave us a good view of the camp, which was very large, 
situated all about the village. I think not less than seven 
thousand men must have been in this camp. 

After we had been waiting some time in front of the hotel, 
where we were the centre of a crowd of curious questioners, 
and where Clark was recognized by some old acquaintances, 
we were driven back the road we had come, about a mile, 
to a camp of the Forty-second Virginia Regiment, Colonel 
Gilham * commanding; and here Clark and I were taken from 
the wagon, and marched off in different directions. I i 
no more of him for several days. As for myself, I felt now 
miserable indeed to lose o my companion in trouble. I had 
little time to grieve, however, before I was ushered into the 

* Formerly Major Gilham, U. S. A., “of Indiana,” alas! Author of a 
Manual for Volunteers , ffc. 
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presence of Colonel Gilham, who, I believe, was in former 
years a professor in the Virginia Military Institute. He was 
a gentlemanly, kind-spoken man, and asked me many ques¬ 
tions about the three-months’ campaign. He then told me 

the latest news of the Bull Run battle, how badly we were 
whipped, &c. He informed me that news of our capture 
had been sent down* the night before, and that we were to 
be examined as spies. He spoke very kindly; said he was 
sorry that one so young should be found in ray condition. 
My only reply to all he said was, “ I am perfectly satis¬ 
fied, and don’t need any sympathy.” Colonel Gilham 
wanted me to tell him plainly what I was doing when I 
was captured, and what my rank was in our army. I 
answered that those who took me could answer his first 
question, and. as to the latter, I had no rank. I was a 
soldier, on a scouting expedition. It was now quite dark. 
A storm was brewing in the mountains, and I was in 
hopes of being sent to some comfortable cell in the jail, 
but Colonel Gilham ordered a guard to take me up to head¬ 
quarters. So a tall fellow, real F. F. V., in a gray uniform, 
which had any number of yards of gold lace and buttons 
on, marched on one side, and a softwclay-eater, from Georgia, 
on the other. I was marched up to the centre of the town 
to the hotel, up an old stairway to a large room, where sat an 
Orderly, who informed some one in the inner room, in rather 
a loud voice, u That Yankee spy is here, General.” “ Send 
him in: send him in. Put a strong guard at the door, also 
at the windows outside. Take off his irons, too, and let no 
one in till I call.” I was taken in. At a long table, covered 
with maps and papers, sat a little man, a Malay in form 
and complexion, and a demon in countenance; he had but 
elite arm, black hair, and dead eyes looking out from with 
eyebrows. Placing a large revolver before him, he motioned 
me to sit down on the other side of the table. I did so. 

u What is your name, young man ? ” I told him, and asked, 
u Whom have I the honor of speakiqg with ? ” “ You, sir, are 
in the presence of General Loring, late of the United States 
Army, but now of the Confederate Army.” 

General Loring kept me some two hours, questioning me 
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and trying to puzzle me; he was particularly anxious to 
get from me some knowledge of our strength and position 
on Cheat Mountain, — at times persuading, at times threat¬ 
ening. He said, “ Before to-morrow’s sun goes down, I’ll 
hang you both. Your only hope for mercy is in confessing 
all , all you know.” “ General, you have the hanging power, 

I admit; but wouldn’t it set a bad example to our army 
to begin hanging soldiers who fall into your hands?” 

General Loring was unkind, insulting, abusive, with . noth¬ 
ing of the gentleman or soldier in him. Late in the night 
he ordered the guard to take me back to camp. Tired, foot¬ 
sore, and hungry, I reached Colonel Gilham’s quarters, where 
he ordered a negro to give me some corn-bread and meat. 
After eating, I fell asleep. I was roused up by falling from 
a log on which I had been sitting. I found three men 
guarding me, and the rain pouring down. How long I 
had been asleep, I can’t tell ; but a new guard came on duty, 
and brought an old tent, which they put up for me; and 
into which they thrust me. Without straw or x cover, I lay 
on the soaking ground. 

Since the days of the de I do not think it has stormed 
so hard and long; rain .either fell by night or day, for the 
next six weeks; seldom more than two or three hours of 
sunshine, till the torrents came down. Colonel Gilham’s # 
camp was in what had been a cornfield, and the water 
came pouring down the old furrows, and through the 
tent above. I was most terribly cold all night, the more so 
as my feet were tied with a rope, which was held by the 
guard at the door. The night was passed in as great mental 
as physical agony. In the morning, at about ten o’clock, a 
negro brought some corn-bread and fried pork, which made 

me very sick. Crowds of men stood there in. the rain, look. 

ing in at me and making all sort of remarks about my per. 

sonal appearance, and conjecturing what my feelings were. 
None could talk with me, except officers who got permits from 
General Loring. A few came in, only to provoke me into 
saying something by abuse, as by reading the outrageous lies . 
about Bull Run. 

The topic which all the officers and soldiers seemed in- 
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dined to talk about was, when, how, and where we were 
to be executed. 

The second day at Hnntersville, I was taken again before 
General Loring. This time General Robert E. Lee was in 
command; he had arrived that day. General Loring began 
by asking the direction in which we had come, and many of 
the same questions asked before. General Lee then said,— 
“ Young man, how long have you been soldiering ? ” 
u Three months, General.” 

“ Were you persuaded to go into the army, or did you 

choose it ? ” ■ 

a I went in because of the cause.” 

“ Have the people of Indiana confidence in Governor Mor¬ 
ton ? Can he get those six regiments into the field again ? ” 

“ General, what I say to you, I know is true. Governor 
Morton had to turn off thousands and thousands of men, 
at the first call for Volunteers. The six regiments have 
gone home, to be sure, but it is only to be better armed 
and equipped, and to spread the fire, the military patriotic 
contagion, into every heart.” 

“ How many men from Indiana are in the field ? ” 

“As I said before, General, I was a three-months’ man. 
I do not know how many are in the field now; but if the 
men of Indiana were to see me here in irons, and then re¬ 
member the treatment of prisoners at Cheat River and Lau¬ 
rel Hill and Rich Mountain, a hundred thousand men 
would be in arms to-morrow, and Governor Morton at 
their head.” 

u I shall not let you talk so,” said General Loring. 
u Remember, you were not taken in battle,” said General 
Lee; 14 if you were, you would not be in irons.” 

After a long conversation about Generals McClellan, Rose- 
crans, Morris, and Reynolds, in which he desired a minute 
personal description, he said, — 

u Young man, we will have to keep you very close, very 
safe, until we can get the evidence of those who captured 
you.” 

When I was marched back to the tent, a mile off, I got a 
good view of Huntersville; and if a sheep-skin, just taken 
9 
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off, were spread on the ground, with the tail southwest, the 
head northeast, it would convey a very good idea of the 

shape of the valley in which the town is situated. The 
mountains rise on all sides, leaving but four gaps, through 
which pass the roads. It is impossible for any one to come 
• into i or go out of the town without going through these 
passes, or climbing the rough mountains. The town con¬ 
tains a few old frame buildings, one church, now used as 
a hospital, (in fact, every house almost was a hospital at this 
time,) also a brick hotel, now head-quarters, a brick court¬ 
house and a jail, two-stories, side by side, and not unlike. 

In the valley, and up the mountain-slopes, were camps; 
and every 4 a y new men were coming in. Alabama had 
two or three regiments; Tennessee had the Seventh, Four¬ 
teenth, and Sixteenth; Virginia, the Forty-second and others, 
— I could not get the number ; Georgia, the Sixteenth and 
others,—number not ascertained; also the Rockbridge Cav¬ 
alry, and a company of Mississippians, mounted as Rangers. 
In all, my estimate of General Lee’s forces amounted to over 
eleven thousand men. This knowledge, and the fact that 
General Reynolds had but a handful at Cheat Mountain, 
with his works unfinished, made me fear that Lee might 
advance immediately; but, thank God, our capture had this 
one good result, of delaying his advance for more than six 
weeks. 

Both Clark and myself had refused to answer questions 
in regard to our numbers and our artillery force, except that 
we admitted having seen some ten or twelve large guns, 

and a few howitzers, but knew nothing of the number of 
infantry, beyond “ some ten regiments which we saw on 
the road.” 

After more than a week at Camp Gilham, the Forty-second 
Virginia Regiment was ordered to the front, and I was moved 
to the camp of the Fourteenth Tennessee, where I was happy 
to be once more in prison with Clark. We were in a tent 
by ourselves, very closely guarded, with orders not to speak 
to each other nor to any one else, except when permitted to do 
so by the officer of the guard. We found the Tennesseeans 
much kinder than the Virginians. Nothing of importance 
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transpired here. The usual remarks and brag, so character¬ 
istic of Southerners, were gone through by almost every man. 

Some of the officers were gentlemen in their deportment, 
but the men were ignorant and sometimes unkind; although 
when our feet were to be tied at night, almost every man who 
had the duty to perform, apologized, saying he was sorry, but 
it had to be done, as he was obeying orders. 

One Sunday, the chaplain of the regiment came in to 
talk with us in regard to our spiritual state. He asked us 
if we were w prepared to die.” . “ As far as we knew, we had 
no further preparation to make.” 

M Did we think we were doing right to come down South 
to lead the Yankees to murder Southern innocence?” We 
thought he was partly mistaken as to our purpose; neverthe¬ 
less we thought we were doing right. “ Did we know the end 
that awaited us?” “ No, not exactly; we did n’t know just 
how cruel and barbarous it might be, but supposed that it 
would be all right, whatever it was.” In fact, we expected 
nothing good of any one, and did n’t seem to object to being 
hung, either. So our chaplain left us. 

I do not remember how long we were in this regiment. 
We were poorly fed, but had good water; no covering was 
given us, nor straw to lie upon. We were transferred to the 
safe-keeping of the Sixteenth Georgia Regiment; and a 
meaner, more cowardly, ignorant, and infernal set of heathen 
were never assembled together. My friend Clark had been 
sick for more than a week; I could see his health failing; he 
was so weak he could hardly walk; he had fever night and 
day; — yet these villains tied him hand and foot at night, 
and caused us to lie upon the wet ground. They furnished 
us with rations unfit for dogs, and brought us water that 
the filthiest hog would shrink from wallowing in. 

One night I said to the officer of the guard, “ Please, do 
not tie this man to-night; he has been too ill to rise all 
day, and the surgeon refuses to come.” 

“ He’s a d—d traitor, and has said he could whip any two 
men in our camp; and d—d if he shall have any favors 
of me!” 

w I know, sir, this is false: we are not allowed to speak; 
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and I know he did not make boast or threat of any kind. 
I will ask to be doubly ironed and tied, and if Clark should 
move or do or say anything displeasing, just hang me in 
the morning.” 

“ No more of your d—d nonsense,” said he, coming in with 
the rope, and beginning to tie Clark. 

“ It is my opinion, sir, that the boast of manliness and 
generosity and noble feeling in the South is all humbug. 
There is not a man in the North so mean and cowardly as 
to do this act.” 

a D-you ! Perhaps you think I won’t tie you, too ? ”— 

for as I was not considered physically dangerous, and as they 
supposed I knew nothing of the country, they often left me 
untied. ( 

“ I don’t care what you do,” said I, excitedly, losing my 
temper for the first time. “ You are mean enough to do 
most anything.” He did tie me, and that tightly, from head 
to foot, so that the marks were on me for two days. 

Hundreds of Confederate soldiers died at Huntersville, 
of measles and camp-diarrh®a. Clark and I suffered with the 
latter. 

To add to our misery, two lousy Georgians, who had been 
found asleep on picket, were put in prison with us, where 
they cried and whimpered like sick girls, day and night, 
for fear .of being shot. Thank heaven, the Sixteenth Georgia 
were ordered on, and we once more changed camp. We 
inquired what State our new regiment was from, and were 
delighted to learn it was the Sixteenth Tennessee, Colonel 
Savage commanding, and that it was now the only regiment 
in Huntersville. We were put into the guard-tent, along with 
three or four West Virginia men, who were charged with 
disloyalty. 

Many unpleasant restrictions were removed. We could 
talk; we could stand outside the tent, and enjoy various 
other small liberties. But this state of things did not last 

long. A mean little lawyer came around and got the sup¬ 
posed Union men released. Having nothing further to do, 
he must hurry up Clark’s case before the authorities. ’Squire 
Skeen was prosecuting attorney for the State. 
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One evening, near sundown, I was taken nnder guard to 
General Donelson’s quarters; for he had arrived, and was 

the commanding officer. His tent was pitched in a beautiful 
grove. The venerable old man, with his gray locks combed 
behind his ears, sat in the door, smoking his pipe. He was 
exceedingly polite. He talked with me a long time. He had 
been at Indianapolis, attending some Democratic convention. 
He knew that Indiana had a majority in favcfr of Southern 
Eights. Yes, he remembered a young man there, who was a 
remarkable man, too, — a genius; he met him at the Palmer 
House ; he knew he must be on the right side. 

u What was his name, General? Perhaps I know him.” 

w I think,” said the General, “ his name is Ryan, — Richard 
Ryan.” 

u Yes, General, be is on the right side,” said I. “I heard 
him make the hottest war-speech I ever listened to, the very 
night Fort Sumter fell.” 

w How uncertain men are! ” said the General, thoughtfully. 

Mr. Skeen then questioned and cross-questioned me in 
regard to Clark. There were two men, strangers, writing down 
my answers. Several men were examined who had known 
Clark at home, for years; and, with one voice, they said he 
was, at home, a steady, honest man, intelligent enough, but 
a strong Union man, and they had no doubt could do, and 
might have done, great harm to the Confederate cause. After 
this examination, I was taken over to the tent, accompanied 
by General Donelson’s adjutant, whose name I think was 
Elliott. He was formerly connected with one of the Nash¬ 
ville papers; — I am not certain in regard to the name. 

The moon was at its full, and had just rolled up over 
the eastern mountains, lighting up the valley with a pale 
lmost sufficient to read by. When I reached the 
tent, Clark asked me where I had been. I told him Skeen 
had brought some strangers there, and I had been examined 
as to my knowledge of him. 

“ They are going to kill us, Fletcher, — me, at any rate.” 

“ Oh, no! don’t get gloomy ; they will not dare to kill us.” 

While we were talking, General Donelson and staff, and 
Colonel Savage and his staff-officers, rode up to the tent and 
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ordered a guard to conduct the prisoners out into the field, 
beyond the camp. We went out. A crowd of men were 
watching, and followed as far as the guard-lines permitted. 
Clark and I stood side by side. Oh, how brightly the bay¬ 
onets glitter in the cold moonlight; how heavily the soldiers 
tread ; and how cold and uncheering is every sound ! 

We were halted in the middle of a large field. The offi¬ 
cers stood, in consultation, fifty paces off. I looked up to 
the moon, that perhaps others, who had not forgotten us, 
might look at, too; — all the rest of the scene was ours alone. 

Colonel Savage came up and said, w Prisoners, if you have 
anything to say, you must say it now, as you will never have 
another opportunity. You must hold all conversation in the 
presence of these officers.” 

I turned to Clark. “ Well, Clark, I am sorry to part with 
one who became a prisoner to save my life. Your life as a 
prisoner, under all your trials and tortures, has shown you 
to be ever the same brave, unwavering, honorable man. 
Whatever may be our future, I respect and love you. We 
shall meet again, but till then good-bye. If you ever have 
a chance, let some of our men know where I am; and if 
I have a chance, I will do the same.” 

Mr. Clark said: “Fletcher, I am not sorry that I gave 
myself up to save you. I feel that you are a true man. If 
you ever get home, see my wife and children; tell her to do 
for them as I intended to do. I am not afraid to die for 
my country. This is all I wish to say.” 

“ Return these men to separate quarters, Colonel,” said 
General Donelson; “and do not permit them to speak to 
each other.” 

Colonel Savage did not separate us, however, but ordered 
the guard doubled; and we promised to be quiet Neither 
of es slept that night. Clark felt that we were going * to 
be sent away to some other prison. I told him I thought 
the whole thing was foolery, to get us to say something which 
would condemn us. 

But morning came, and just as we were getting our break¬ 
fast, four mounted men rode up, hurried Clark out without 
allowing one parting word, and I saw them bind him to the 
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horse with chain and rope. While I stood there, my heart 
almost sank within me, but it roused up enough to heap a 
heavy and audible curse upon the proceeding, which caused 
me to be kept inside the tent and tied likewise. I now became 
cross and sick. I gave few kind words to any one who spoke 
to me. I made up my mind to escape. Twice before I might 
have done so, but for leaving Clark when he was sick; now 
nothing kept me back but guns. I could get out, and I would. 
Next day, after making this resolve, our camp was moved up 
on higher ground on the mountain-side southwest of the town. 
Here I was so poorly fed, or so sick, that I began to think 
I would die of fever. All day long I lay at the door of 
the tent. Across the mountain-tops, wrapt in clouds and 
Indian-summer haze,,was my dream-land. Oh, how I longed 
to cross the wilderness, to give Reynolds notice of the foe 
that was threatening his front and crawling in his rear; how 
I prayed in feverish dreams that some spiritual communica¬ 
tion might reveal to him his danger! I fixed in my own 
mind how Lee would draw Reynolds out for battle on the 
’pike, near Cheat River or Greenbrier Bridge, and then fall 
with his larger force on the flank and rear. So, after days 
of waiting, I slipped my irons one stormy night, and making 
my way out of the tent by lifting the curtain at the back, 
I followed a little path down through the now almost deso¬ 
late camp, for all but one regiment had gone on. I was just 
making my way cautiously, along, between two tall pines, 
when I ran against the sentinel, who was standing there to 
keep out of the rain. He was more frightened than I, but 
he was kind enough to keep still. He told me I was a fool 
for trying to get away; I would die before I could get to 
our lines. I gave it up for that night, got into my tent the 
way I got out, and no one was wiser in the morning. 

Next day an old man was put in prison with me; he was 
one of the wealthiest farmers in Greenbrier County. He was 
seventy-two years old, and was imprisoned because, at the 
time the vote was cast for testing Virginia’s choice as to 
Secession or Union, he voted for the old Union. The old 
man was very cold at night and had a terrible cough. I 
wrote several notes to General Donelson, telling him that 
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we had no clothing, little food, and no way to cook it. He 
answered, in the most polite manner, that he would order the 

evils remedied, but he never did. This old gentleman, Alex¬ 
ander Mann by name, was released a few weeks afterwards, 
upon his sons coming over and joining the Rebel Army. 
One of the young men came into the tent to see his father, 
and as a gift brought his pocket full of potatoes, which I 
think were the only vegetables I tasted in Western Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Perhaps it was two weeks before I made another attempt 
to escape, I succeeded in passing the Rebel guard-lines, and 
was well round the valley toward the place where I intended 
striking ioto the mountains, when I heard signal-guns firing, 
which were answered by shots all along the outposts. I 
knew no pains would be spared to retake me, for they had 
often told me that any attempt to escape would be followed 
by a speedy hanging as a spy. They knew well the damage 
I could do. 

On I went, through the tangled laurel-bushes, over broken 
ledges r up slippery steeps, down through tangled ravines, cold 
Btreams, and marshes, the rain pouring down in torrents, and 
only a dim ray of light through the midnight sky. At length 
I dragged my weary and chilled limbs up the mountain 
which so long had seemed to shut my view from the old 
flag waving on Cheat Mountain. Some pickets or patrols, 
who were kept out on these mountains to prevent negroes 
from running off, came down not far from me, and I think 
either saw or heard me, or perhaps their dogs scented me; 
at last, I heard them returning. *Tis painful to write the 
tortures of that night, toiling up the ascent, which in the 
daytime, from a distance, seemed so smooth, like a sugar loaf, 
rising from a broad base, sloping gently to a round apex, but 
which I found to be as rough and wild as any other mountain. 
Till morning I toiled like one in a horrid nightmare, trying 
to get over the Summit, away from my pursuers, but always 
coming back to the same place. As daylight dawned, 1 
stretched my wearied and torn limbs in a thick jungle of 
laurels, upon the moss-covered rocks; and there I lay all 
day. I could look southwest into the camp, across the little 
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town. I could see convalescent soldiers crawling about in 
the sun, like flies after a frosty morning. But from head¬ 
quarters I could see mounted men dash off by every road, 

and scouts coming toward the very mountain I was on. 

liooking northeast, the scene was one unbroken wilderness 
of wood and cloud-capped mountains. I formed my plans 
for the -next night’s march. I had saved enough fat pork 
(which I had tied round me with my shoe-strings) to keep me 
alive, with the help of wild fruit, for four days’ travelling. 

I was to descend the mountain northeast at its base. I 
was to follow up a brawling stream which had cut its bed 
through the rocks. I was to follow it for six miles; then 
strike across another mountain to Greenbrier River, which I 
expected to follow up for some twenty miles; until I could 
strike north to Cheat Mountain. 

When night came, dim but starlit, I made my way down 
the mountain, and keeping in the water of the little stream, 
had gone perhaps two miles when I heard 44 Halt, halt!” from 
the bank above, followed by two or three shots. This only in¬ 
creased my speed up the slippery rocks, fighting the dashing 
water. I climbed like a madman. Just as I turned under a 
shelving cliff, 44 Halt! ” said a strong voice, — 44 Halt! ” A 
sentinel fired, — so near, I could have touched the end of his 
gun; but on I went up the rocks as if up a stairway, the foam¬ 
ing current dashing against me,— the sentinel close behind 
me with fixed bayonet. I turned with a spring, threw myself 
down upon him, hoping to throw him down and get his arms. 
I was received on the point of his bayonet, which penetrated 
my left hip, striking to the bone. I fell to the water. He 
grasped me by the clothing and lifted me to one side, saying, 
in an excited manner* 44 Fletcher, are you hurt ? ” 44 Yes.” 

“Caii you get up?” 44 No.” My only thought was, What 
will become of our men at Cheat Mountain. What a fool 
was I for trying to get out of the valley that way! Why 
didn’t I start out in some other direction? 

While I thus reflected, the other men came down and, 
making a litter, carried me back in triumph to my old 
quarters. As I passed by the tent of a sneaking second lieu¬ 
tenant, he stood, with a torch in his hand, to have a look at 
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me. “ Did you wound him ? ” said he to the guard. u Yes.” 
“ Well, you might as well have killed him, for he knew, if 
he ever attempted to get away, he would be hung.” This 
was too much for me to take from the insulting scoundrel, 
and for the second time I let fly at him, — “ Hang and be 
d—d to your whole cowardly crew!” 

Next morning I was visited by Colonel Savage, who ques¬ 
tioned me as to why and how I made my escape. The get¬ 
ting off my irons he could not understand,—thought some 
one did it for me, and wound up by saying, “ If you don’t 
tell the clean thing, I’ll send you to the jail.” 

“ Colonel, I have desired to go to jail ever since I came into 
this cursed community. I have had to sleep for two months, 
almost, without clothing^or straw. I have never had water 
enough to wash hands or face. I have had to eat uncooked 
rations very often, — and only the meagerest and mealiest 
rations at that.” 

“ Take him to jail, Lieutenant. See how he likes his 
change of quarters.” 

In half an hour I had an opportunity of examining one 
of those tight institutions which some men build to put other 
men in. In the centre of the two-story brick building was a 
heavy oak door. We walk into an entry or hall. At our 
right is an oak door filled with spikes, and furnished with a 
large hasp and padlock. The jailer is an old man, with long 
white hair, which he combs upward to cover the bald crown. 
He has on a dirty white shirt, a pair of jean breeches, and 
a pair of old shoes, cut down at the heel and out at the 
toes, which only half hide his stockingless feet; his face is 
as wrinkled as the crumply skims on boiled milk; and his 
nose and chin approach each other se> closely, I venture to 
way, although he is evidently a shoemaker, he has no need of 

pincers. He is sitting at his bench when we come in, peg . 

giog an old boot; he looks up, lays down the boot, looks at 
me, wipes his nose on the back of his hand, and then per¬ 
forms the same motion on his leathern apron. 

“Well, you got de Yankee, did you?” 

“ Yes. Where shall I put him ? ” 

“ Oh, I ’ll fix that. There is the debtors’ room empty. 
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Better put him in there. The cell’s full already: got a run¬ 
away nig* and Moses in there. They expect the Yank’ in 
there; but he ’s so sick-looking-like, I hate to.” 

“ Never mind,” said the Lieutenant; * w that’s just the kind 
he likes. Them Abolitionists don’t mind sleeping with nig¬ 
gers ; and * Mose ’ is as good as he.” 

The old jailer took down two keys from a nail in the 
wall, unlocked the padlock, threw back the oak door, and 
then a door, made of heavy iron cross-bars, presented itself. 
I tried to see into the cell, while he fumbled away at the 
lock, but it was too dark within. u I hardly ever unlock this 
door, and it’s mighty rusty.” Soon the door swung back, 
shrieking on its rusty hinges. Putting irons on was hard, 
but I shall never forget my repugnance at passing into that 
cell, and hearing the iron door slam, and the lock grind. 
And on this disgusting period it is painful to dwell. Hun¬ 
dreds came to look through at me, but I kept myself hid as 
much as possible. 

By kindness I soon won the confidence of the negro 
“ Jim,” and the poor idiot “ Mose.” 

Jim waited on me : he brushed my clothes with an old 
broom, and tried to black my rusty old shoes by using soot 
from the flue. When the jailer thrust the old wooden tray 
under the trap-door, Jim set it before me, and he made Mose 
wait till I had eaten. Mose was a poor idiot boy, nineteen 
years old, who had been in this filthy place for months. 

The cell was about fourteen feet long and twelve feet wide; 
two small double-grated windows let in the little light we en¬ 
joyed by day ; but early in the evening the heavy shutters 
were closed, and all was dark as pitch. At this time, I felt 
much like the fish that jumped from the frying-pan into the 
fire, for when I was in the tent, although I suffered from cold 
and min, I could not complain of being stinted in the article 
of pure air; but I now suffered for want of it. It was my 
custom to lie on the floor with my face as close to the very 
small crack under the trap-door as possible. 

* This Lieutenant was shortly afterward captured by our men. He told 
them that I was well treated and on parole in Huntersville, for which infor¬ 
mation Lieutenant Delzell and all the boys in Bracken’s Cavalry paid him 
every kind attention. 
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In the morning, the guard came and opened the shutters, 
and life was tolerable till evening. 

Many citizens — men, women, and children — came to see 
me. On Sunday I was more than crowded with visitors, who 
stood at the iron door, gaping like so many moon-struck 
toads. Very seldom would I talk with them; and I asked 
the guard, who were detailed from the militia, not to allow 
so many fools in the hall. Jim used to take his stand at 
the door and do all the talking, as the keeper of wild animals 
stands by their cage and explains where they were caught, 
how trained, and their habits. So Jim told about the Yankee, 
often spreading on to the story, which he manufactured, 
some of the most wonderful traits that a man ever had. 

Jim was anxious to get out: so was I; and we began to 
work on the east window. When people came about, Jim 
talked to them, and whistled and sung, to deaden the noise 
of cutting and sawing with my knife, which I was using as 
cold-chisel and file on a bar of iron. We worked some 
every day, but the knife worn out before the bar was 
half off. 

Part of my time I spent in teaching Jim and Moses their 
letters, by drawing them on the floor with bits of charcoal. 
Jim learned very quickly, but Moses made no progress. The 
jailer’s daughter let me have a few books. “ Paul and Vir¬ 
ginia,” “Elizabeth; or the Exiles of Siberia,” “John Wes¬ 
ley’s Sermons,” “A History of Marion and his Men,” etc., 
etc., were all eagerly devoured, for they were more than com¬ 
panions to me now. Every book was a friend. 

During all this time I was growing thinner and weaker 
every day. I could not sleep at night, for the foul air was 
poison to me. My head ached and my heart burned. In 
one of these sad midnight hours, dark to me but bright 
moonlight outside, I heard the guard, who were off duty, 
sing out, in full, rich strains, an old Methodist tune which 1 
had heard years ago at camp-meeting, commencing with — 

“ There is a place where my hopes are stayed ; 

My heart and my treasure are there.” 

With this song the flood-gates of pent-up feeling burst, and 
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for the first time tears washed down my fevered cheeks. 
Thoughts of home and friends occupied the rest of the night. 

At length, my days at Huntersville came to an end. One 
Sunday afternoon I heard that a big battle was going on at 
Cheat Mountain, and that thousands of Yankees had been 
killed and captured the day* before. The prisoners were to 
arrive at Huntersville that afternoon. Crowds of people 
occupied the court-house yard and the streets, waiting to i i 
the “ Yanks.” I stood with my feet on the back of a chair, 
and my hands holding to the iron bar above me, peering out, 
trembling with excitement. Just at sunset I could see men 
coming through the mountain-pass, and, as they came nearer, 
I beheld the blue uniforms of the Union soldiers. On they 
came, and were drawn up in line, about two hundred yards 
from the jail. Would they be sent on without my having 
a chance to speak with them, to find the truth ? Would I 
be sent on with them ? 

I walked back and forth. I pounded on the door till the 
jailer came. 

w Who is the officer in command of this town, this jail? 
What am I left here for ? ” 

a I don’t know anything about it. I was told to keep you 
till called for.” 

“ I wish you would send the commandant of this post 
this note,” — and I handed him a scrap upon which I had 
asked to see the commandant. 

In an hour a captain, in the Confederate service, who had 
once been in the regular army as lieutenant, came in, asked 
my name, rank, and regiment, and some other questions; 
then he ordered me to be put in a better place, the debtors’ 
room, and said I should be sent on to Richmond the next 
morning, with the other prisoners. I did not sleep that night. 
I wanted to move — anywhere, anywhere, so that I was not 
lying still. I prayed that wherever Clark was, I might be 
sent, for since the day he was sent off, I had had that one de¬ 
sire above all others, to know where he was and be with him. 

Next morning I was taken out to the table, breakfasted 
with the jailer’s family, and then was returned to my quar¬ 
ters. How long that day seemed. At four p. m., a guard 
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came. The door was thrown open. I walked across the 
hall, and shook hands with Jim &nd Moses. Both, with tears 
in their eyes, wished me good luck, and I was off. Oh, how 
soft and balmy seemed the air; how quiet and free every¬ 
thing seemed! I was surprised to find that I could hardly 
move my limbs: a walk of two hundred yards seemed like 
as many .miles. I said nothing, for I was bound to leave 
Huntersville. We came to an orchard, where the Yankees 
were drawn up in line. They were ready to march. I 
dragged myself along as fast as possible. I looked each 
man in the face, in hopes to get one glance of recognition. 
One or two of the Sixth Ohio boys I recognized, but they 
didn’t know me. Every one of them looked at me with 
wondering eyes. The end of the column was reached, where 
I was to march, when a young man stepped up to me, looking 
me in the face. “ My God,” said he, “ is this Dr. Fletcher? ” 

“ Yes,” said I: “ it is what remains of him.” 

Captain Bense came up; and Corporal Frank Kistler, of 
the Thirteenth Indiana, who had recognized me, introduced 
me, saying u that he had heard of me before.” 

“Fall in! Fall in!” shouted the Rebel lieutenant, who 
had us in charge. “ Forward, march! ” and away we went, 
Frank Kistler by my side, — who told me that only a picket 
party had been captured, and that Reynolds would “lam 
the Rebs like h—1.” Then he told me the late news, but in 
few words, for no talking was allowed. In another hour, 
Huntersville was at our backs, and we were plodding along 
through the mountain-roads, wading deep, cold streams, and 
climbing up steep hills. My feet were a mass of blisters, 
and I was so weary that I would have given upj; but 1 
knew I would be sent back. I told Kistler my condition, 
and he put me on his shoulders, carrying me with as much 
ease as if I were only his knapsack. That night we camped 
in a swamp, without blankets ourselves; but Kistler soon 
captured one for me. A little raw meat was served next 
morning, and we were off, — I so sore, that only by bring¬ 
ing up the very utmost of my powers I travelled on. 

That day at about two p. m. I could stand it no longer, 
for our road was up, up, always up the mountain. I threw 
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myself down by the road, telling the lieutenant they might 
leave me, parole me, or shoot me, I had no choice, but to 
walk one step further I would not He told one of the guard 
to stay with me till a government wagon came up, and then 
bring me on to the Warm Springs, where he would camp till 
next day. So all marched on. My guard was an ignorant 
Tennesseean; and after talking to me a little, I pretended to 
sleep. He was lying near me, a little off from the road, in 
the woods. I soon noticed him sleeping, even snoring. I 
took his gun in my hand and thought how easy I might 
put an end to him. “ Murder, 1 ” responded my conscience, “ to 
kill a sleeping, ignorant man.” I knew that for me to go 
away would be folly: I could not walk the fourth of a mile. 
In an hour, the wagons came up, and I was put in with three 
wounded Rebels. At dark we came to the Warm Springs, 
and found our boys in camp by the side of a brick church. 
Flour had been given them, but nothing to cook it with. 
So we mixed it up with water into thick paste, wrapped it on 
sticks, and held it over the embers till cooked. 

Next morning, we were paraded by the drunken lieuten¬ 
ant before the large hotel, for the criticism of the guests. 
After going through this disagreeable inspection, we were 
marched over the Warm Spring Mountain, to Bath Alum 
Springs, where we were once more paraded, for the amusement 
of the fashionable first families. Resuming our march, we 
came to within five miles of Miilsborough Station, which 
was our destination; but as it was climbing mountains all 
the time, I gave out, once more refusing to walk; so a guard 
was left with me, with orders, after I rested, to walk slowly 
on, and if we got to Miilsborough after the train had gone, 
to put me in the jail and leave me. This was sad, for I 
wanted to go on with Captain Bense, Lieutenant Shafer, 
Lieutenant Gilman, and Kistler, with whom I had formed 
such pleasant acquaintance, and from whom I had received 
so much kindness. While we sat by the way, a spring- 
wagon drove by, with two Rebel officers sitting on the front 
seat. We asked to ride. They said they were taking the 
remains of Colonel Washington to Miilsborough, and could 
not make time for the train if they took us in. 
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As they passed by, a negro, driving three galled and broken- 
down mules, came up. 

u Where are you driving those mules, boy?” 

w Gwine to pastor ’em at Millsborough, massa.” 

“ I must ride one of them, then,” said I. 

“ I got no ’jections, massa. Mighty ’fraid dat animal can’t 
hold you up, though.” 

The guard put me on the bare-backed and bridleless mule, 
and walked behind, urging him up with his bayonet occa¬ 
sionally. We were soon up with our men, who all laughed 
and cheered as I passed by them. I beard Captain Bense 

say, “ It’s hard to tell who looks the worse for wear, the man 
or the mule.” 

At four p. m. we arrived at Millsborough, and in half an 
hour, sixteen of us were put into a box-car, in most uncom¬ 
fortable quarters, and at ten p. m. we were in the city of 
Staunton, where we were marched to an old depot, into which 
straw had been put for our accommodation. I had no sooner 
touched the straw than 1 was sleeping soundly; but I was soon 
awakened by the noise of a drunken Rebel officer, who was 
swearing at a great rate, and waking up the prisoners, to ask 
themswhere they were from, and what they came down here 
for. This first-family man flourished a huge knife, and told 
how many men he could kill with it. At length he disturbed 
the wrong man, when he got hold of a red-haired sergeant 
of the Sixth Ohio Regiment, who drew himself up in Heenan 
style and told the F. F. V. in strong language, that, if he did 
not let him go to sleep, he would kill him. The F. F. V. 
did not use his knife, but swore vengeance next morning. 
But when we marched out at daylight, I suppose this Confed¬ 
erate officer was sleeping off his drunk; and we marched to 
the depot, and were off to Richmond, where we arrived at sin 
p. m. of, I think, the third day of October. We were marched 
down Main Street amidst the hooting of soldiers and the 
shouts of ragged little boys. M D—d Yankee!” was all the 
sound we could hear. At the lower end of Main Street is 
situated several tobacco-factories. We were drawn up in 
line in front of the officers’ quarters, which at that time was 
in Ligon & Co.,s factory. Here the roll was called, and a 
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drunken lieutenant put down the names, rank, when and 
where captured, charges, &c. 

My name was called lash I was just going to give my 
regiment, when the lieutenant who had come with os said, 
“ That man was captured several months ago as a spy, and 
has been in jail at Huntersville.” 

I was heart-siok, for I thought I was free from that charge. 
We stood there in the street till it was quite dark, when 
we were marched into a factory opposite. The guards threw 
up their guns, and we walked in amid the noise and bustle 
of a soldier-prison. The rooms were very large, and the gas 
burning brightly. Here were men from every State, in all 
sorts of uniforms, laughing, singing, playing cards, and seem* 
ing very happy. We soon scattered through the building. 
Each new-comer was the centre of some questioning crowd. 
Before we had been in half an hour, I heard some two shots 
fired at the new prisoners who had foolishly gone near a 
third-story window. In this way they told us several had 
been killed within two weeks. 

Next morning the sergeant came to call the roll, and 
ordered all new prisoners to stand on the east side of the 
room. He then commenced to call our names. But he 
found that his roll, written by the drunken lieutenant, was not 
readable, and he called up one of his sergeants to copy it for 
him on a blank, which he had with him. When he came 
to my name, Captain Bense, who read the names off, instead 
of reading my name as “ captured in July as a spy,” read, 
“captured in September, at Elk Water; belonging to the 
Sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteers.” The sergeant now 
ca lled the roll; then said, “ All commissioned officers step two* 
paces to the front.” Captain Bense, Lieutenant Gilman, and 
Lieutenant Shafer went out Bense looked back, seeing me,, 
and said, “ There is Dr. Fletcher, Assistant Surgeon of the 
Sixth Regiment” I took the hint, and was marched off with 
them to the officers’ quarters. 

We found some sixty Federal officers just at breakfast 
Good bread, beefsteak, and coffee seemed to abound; and I 
fear one did justice to these rarities; and the result was that 
in half an hour I was deadly sick. I found no one to talk 
10 
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to. All oar officers shunned me, for I was lean, long-haired, 
ragged, and dirty. They were fat, slick, and in their new 
uniforms, which they had worn on the Boll-Run field. 

But in time 1 became well acquainted with all the officers, 
received money from home, and spent as agreeable times as 
a prisoner could be expected to. I used every endeavor to 
learn if Clark was in Richmond; but he was not there. I 
heard that a man of that description had been sent to New 
Orleans. 
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CHAPTER XI 

INDIANA MUSTERING HER FORCES. 

'“It is so universal to go with joy, that do one can make a boast of it. To 
betray the contrary feeling would bring disgrace.’’— Niebuhr ’» L\fa 

After the departure from Indiana of the six regiments or¬ 
ganized in accordance with the second call of the President, 
there were left several companies and detachments, which, on 
being assembled at Camp Morton, and reorganized, formed 
-a battalion of five companies, and received the name of the 
“ Eighteenth Regiment in part” 

For any fixture calls the War Department might make, 
companies from all parts of the State continued to offer their 
services, often coming to the capital to use the influence of 
their presence with the State authorities. When they returned 
to their homes, it was with dka^eintment, sometimes with 
mingled anger and grief. 

One day,in the ardent summer of Sixty-one, a member of a 
rejected company, which was sullenly marching towards the 
Union Depot, started the spirited hymn, “ Fm going home to 
die no more.” It struck the fancy of his comrades. They 
all joined lustily in the singing, and regained their good humor 
either by the influence of the music, or the odd fitness of the 
xvords. 

Governor Morton, and other Indiana gentlemen, urged upon 
the Cabinet the danger of dampening enthusiasm by persist¬ 
ent refusals of the offers of volunteers, and represented the 
necessity for more troops than had been called into the ser¬ 
vice. At length, on the 11th of June, Governor Morton ob¬ 
tained authority to accept six, and on the 22d four more 
regiments. 

The Secretary of War desired that the troops raised under 
the auspices of James W. McMillan and William L. Brown, 
who had previously made application, should be organized 



